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HOLD THE LINE 


We “hold the line”’ for 
the boys at the front 
by our regular buying 
of War Bonds. We 
cannot let down until 
V-Day is a 
reality. 
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RURAL TELEPHONE PROBLEMS | 


are absorbing the interest and attention of the telephone in- 
dustry. As a result of TELEPHONY'S editorial campaign for 
the past 15 months recommending that the industry increase 
its activities to help small companies solve their problems and 
because of the pending rural telephone legislation in Congress, 
leaders are devoting much thought to the subject. Consequently, 
this Spring's semi-annual issue of TELEPHONY devoted to the 


small telephone companies will prove of exceptional value. 
Remember the date: 


| MAY 26 
| | 
| TELEPHONY’S SPRING RURAL ISSUE | 
| 


is the date for 
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THE MODERNIZED ANVIL 


The elements necessary for the establishment 
of circuit contacts must now be added. Pre- 
fabricated nickel silver alloy structures with 
precious metal double contact surfaces are 
molded into an integral structure using plastic 
materials selected after most careful study. 
The ANVIL MOLDING is the result. 


The individual Anvils are cut and formed to 
various lengths and to varying bends in order 
to facilitate the unusual wiring methods which 
we use in the fabrication of the switchboard. 


The ANVIL MOLDING is slipped into its proper 
position on the Alignment Bracket. A few 
screws are spun home, and the relay assembly 
has passed one other step on its way to com- 
pletion. 


Here we have evidence of the great care taken 
in the selection of materials in order to insure 
control and transmission circuit paths of the 
highest order. 


The NORTH ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY 


Galion « Ohio 
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ENTIRE INDUSTRY MOVING 
Jo Expand. Rural Sonwice 


By R. C. RENO 


LL OF YOU who have read 
A teen during the immedi- 

ate past know that we are vitally 
interested in the welfare of the smaller 
companies. For about 15 months now 
we have conducted a vigorous editorial 
campaign emphasizing the need for the 
industry to assistance to such 
companies and recommending that the 
industry’s leaders lay out a program 
by which they can secure help and in- 
formation on all problems confronting 
them. We recognize that the small 
companies are the backbone of Inde- 
pendent telephony and because of their 
limited personnel and funds to keep up 
with all new developments, the large 
companies, associations, trade papers, 
and last, but not least, state regulatory 
commissions must give them whatever 
help they need. 
effort has met with some suc- 
The industry as a whole, Bell 
and Independent, is conscious that the 
smaller companies are facing many 
problems brought about by increased 
and unnecessary federal and state reg- 
ulation, Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration (REA) inductive interference, 
old and worn-out equipment and low 
rate structures. The Plant Committee 
of the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, I understand, is 
considering the distribution of a 
plant handbook for small companies. 
There is considerable talk about the 
preparation of a simplified accounting 
system for them. The USITA has 
formed a committee to investigate 
sources from which small companies 
can secure needed financing. Much has 
been done toward the development of 
equipment by which rural areas and 
small urban communities can be served 
more economically. 


give 


Our 


cess. 


We have seen a more sympathetic 
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Editor of TELEPHONY discusses problems of small Inde- 


pendent telephone companies at recent meeting of 


Northeastern lowa Telephone Group. . . . Stresses need 


for adequate rates, greater cooperation of regulatory 


bodies and aggressive selling methods. 


understanding of the needs of small 
companies in the way of adequate rates 
by a few regulatory commissions. This 
has been evidenced during the past 
year by a greater number of small 
companies applying for and receiving 
badly needed increased rates..We even 
hear that one state commission issued 
an invitation to small companies to a 
meeting for the purpose of discussing 
small company problems, 

During the past 15 months, accord- 
ing to TELEPHONY’s records, there have 
been approximately 150 applications to 
the commissions for rate increases, 
mostly on the part of small Independ- 
ent companies. These applications cover 
only a few scattered states as we do 
not receive full and regular reports 
from all state commissions. If all states 
were considered, probably there would 
have been several hundred applications 
for rate increases. So we can see that 
many companies are adopting a pro- 
gressive attitude in their efforts to se- 
cure adequate rates. 

It is interesting to note that in an 
editorial in its August 5, 1944, issue, 
TELEPHONY stated that the discussion 
period on the problems of small com- 
panies should end and that definite 
steps should be taken to solve some of 
those problems. The editorial stated: 

“However, we are of the opinion that 
the discussion stage should be about 
over and that the industry as a whole, 


Independent and Bell, with the coop- 
eration of state regulatory commissions, 
should take definite steps of action. We 
believe there is a need for the industry 


and commissions to consider jointly 
such objects as: (1) Helping small 
companies plan conversions of their 


plants to more modern equipment; (2) 
finding possible avenues for private 
financing of small companies in putting 
their plants in good operating condition 
until they receive rate increases; (3) 
aiding them or at least advising them 
as to the steps to take in applying for 
increased rates; (4) helping such com- 
panies find a simple, elementary book- 
supplying small 
companies with a simplified, yet com- 
plete, plant handbook, giving the best 
and latest 


keeping system; (5) 


and construc- 
tion practices, which can be kept up- 


maintenance 


to-date.” 


All in all I think the industry move- 
ment to help our small companies 
overcome some of their obstacles is 
progressing steadily and those compa- 
nies should take advantage of this 
trend. 

Governmental officials and bureaus 
also are getting quite interested in the 
smaller companies. This activity, how- 
ever, was started after the industry, 
itself, gave attention to the matter. 

By now all of you probably are ac- 
quainted with the three pieces of pro- 
posed legislation in Congress, two of 











which provide for the establishment of 
a Rural Telephone Administration 
along lines similar to the REA setup 
and authorizing the administration to 
make loans —at the ridiculously low 
interest rate of 1% per cent—to mu- 
nicipalities, cities, territories, peoples’ 
utilities districts, co-operatives, existing 
small telephone companies, and REA 
co-operatives for the purpose of ex- 
panding rural telephone service. 


I cannot take time to give all the 
details of this proposed legislation, but 
there is no doubt that as written, the 
bills would be detrimental to the in- 
dustry. They are loosely drawn and 
there are many loopholes through 
which government could get a foothold 
in our business, particularly if the leg- 
islation were administered by individ- 
uals averse to private enterprise. For 
the pros and cons of this legislation, I 
refer you to the excellent and compre- 
hensive address given before the Ala- 
bama telephone convention by USITA 
Executive Vice President Clyde S. 
Bailey, which was published on page 13 
of the February 10 issue of TELEPHONY. 

Of course, there is no doubt that 
the legislation could be rewritten or 
amended to make it workable and in a 
way so as not to be harmful to our 
industry, but that would not be a guar- 
antee that sometime in the future there 
would not be a telephone administra- 
tion which would have little regard for 
what the law authorized and less re- 
gard for private enterprise. We see 
what has happened in the REA. Rep- 
resentative Boren of Oklahoma in a 
statement before the sub-committee on 
Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tions of the House of Representatives 
last year gave many glaring examples 
of how the REA has gone around the 
law in buying, at exorbitant prices, 
utility properties in larger cities than 
it was authorized to buy under the law. 
Also, there has been the charge that 
the REA financed or purchased a creo- 
soting plant which legislators say is be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the REA. We 
certainly would not want a Rural Tele- 
phone Administration run along this 
fashion. 


There has been much discussion about 
the proposed legislation within the in- 
dustry—pro and con. Some are for it, 
some are against it and even some 
have stated they are neither opposed 
nor in favor of it. The latter position 
is hard to understand. In such a para- 
mount issue, it seems that it is impos- 
sible for one not to have definite con- 
victions one way or the other. 

The trend of opinion within the in- 
dustry seems to have taken a course 
against such legislation on the basis 
that the telephone industry can and 
will take care of its own rural service 
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FOR THE 
BLL SYSTEM 


"It's a contraption he built, so | won't talk 
longer than five minutes."" 





problems without such government 
help. 

You probably are acquainted with the 
action of the directors of the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion at their recent meeting in Chicago, 
when, by motion, they voted that such 
legislation is unnecessary and should 
be resisted. The directors held that the 
purposes for which the pending legis- 
lation was designed can be fulfilled by 
the industry, itself, if it is given ample 
opportunity to do so in the postwar 
period. 

The day before the United States 
Independent Telephone Association di- 
rectors met, presidents of 16 or 17 
state associations, including the Iowa 
association, held a one-day discussion 
on rural telephone legislation. At the 
end of the discussion, the state presi- 
dents unanimously adopted a motion 
stating that federal legislation as now 
proposed is unnecessary. This motion 
was referred to the national associa- 
tion directors. 


Of course, there may be some in the 
industry who disagree with this action. 
However, I believe the decision of the 
national association directors meets 
with the approval of the majority of 
telephone men and women. The tele- 
phone industry certainly is a splendid 
example of what private enterprise can 
do. If there ever was a business that 
was started and developed purely by 
personal initiative and enterprise, it is 
our own industry. Certainly a business 
that has given this country the most 
complete and efficient telephone system 
in the world, and from humble begin- 
nings, should not need government leg- 
islation at this stage of the game. It 
certainly should be able to continue to 
expand and improve its service under 
its own power. 

I think the action of the national 
association will result in solidifying the 
industry and give it a common front 
and a challenge to extend and improve 
its already efficient service beyond that 
being rendered. 

It may be true that the number of 
rural telephone subscribers has de- 





creased during the past 10 or 15 years, 
However, the decline is not as bad as 
pictured by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission in its recent report, 
entitled, “Preliminary Studies on Some 
Aspects of the Availability of Landline 
Wire Communication Service.” In this 
report, the FCC charged that the in- 
dustry had neglected the rural areas 
and quoted figures on the number of 
rural establishments served at various 
periods between 1920 and 1940, without 
giving consideration to the thousands 
of farms connected between the years 
1940 and 1944. Neither did the FCC 
show that telephone service was avail- 
able to most of the farmers in the 
country. That is to say, it did not give 
consideration to the fact that most of 
the farms in the country could be con- 
nected to existing facilities if they de- 
sired service. Yet, its report was on the 
availability of service to farms. 

All the blame for the rural service 
decline cannot be laid at the industry’s 
door. In my opinion, there have been 
several contributing factors, of which 
I will discuss three. 

Probably the most important factor 
is the low and inadequate rates charged 
by many of our small companies which 
have been held down by unfair resist- 
ance of the public. In many cases, 
present rates have been in existence 
for 20 or 25 years. Some of them were 
established in the days of competition 
with the Bell and they were primarily 
set to get rid of that competition. When 
they were established, little considera- 
tion was given to the need for depre- 
ciation and maintenance reserves, to 
say nothing of steadily increasing 
wages and salaries for employes and 
management. For all these years, the 
public has been “living up” many 
small telephone plants on ridiculously 
low rates, which have not provided suf- 
ficient revenue for replacing and main- 
taining the properties, for paying em- 
ployes current wage scales, not to 
mention provision for a reasonable rate 
of return. 

As a result of this condition, tele- 
phone subscribers are faced with the 
necessity of paying higher rates so 
that many plants once more can be 
replaced and put into proper operating 
condition. Certainly it will be impos- 
sible to improve or expand service in 
rural communities if the public does 
not adopt a fairer attitude in regard 
to rates. 

The second factor contributing to the 
precarious condition of many small 
companies has been the hesitancy on 
the part of some state regulatory com- 
missions to advise with and encourage 
those companies to take steps to pro- 
tect their businesses. From observation 
it would seem that some regulatory 
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bodies have been more interested in 
holding or forcing rates down without 
sufficient regard to the revenue require- 
ments of telephone companies to meet 
increasing operating costs and taxes, 
providing for proper depreciation and 
maintenance, maintaining current wage 
levels and giving a reasonable rate of 
return—all of which are necessary if 
the companies are to continue to render 
good service. Certainly regulatory 
bodies should give recognition to their 
responsibility of seeing that small, 
properly managed telephone companies 
are kept in a strong financial condi- 
tion so they can continue to render 
efficient service to their communities. 

In any effort to rehabilitate their 
plants and improve and expand their 
service, many small companies will 
need more cooperation and sympathetic 
understanding from their regulatory 
groups. Regulatory bodies themselves 
have a big stake in seeing that the 
telephone industry is kept healthy as 
weakness invites federal government 
encroachment and as that encroach- 
ment takes hold, the regulatory bodies 
lose more of their jurisdiction, which 
will grow to threaten their very ex- 
istence. 

The establishment of REA lines, 
which have caused interference on hun- 
dreds of miles of rural telephone lines, 
also has contributed to the problems of 
small telephone companies. With inade- 
quate revenues it has been impossible 
for many of them to finance the metal- 
licizing of their lines and as a result 
they have remained noisy and unusable 
by scores of rural subscribers. There is 
no argument against rural electrifica- 
tion, but the fact remains that it has 
contributed to a great extent to the 
decline of rural telephone service. The 
necessity of making expensive conver- 
sions from grounded to metallic lines 
is another reason why the public must 
be willing to pay higher telephone rates 
if it is to continue to receive good tele- 
phone service. 

There also are several miscellaneous 
causes for the decline of service in 
rural areas. The advent of the auto- 
mobile and radio, no doubt, has dimin- 
ished the value of telephone service to 
the farmers. However, in my opinion, 
these obstacles can be overcome by the 
industry by improving and adding to 
present services, thereby increasing the 
value of the service. 

This brings to mind an experience 
of a telephone man who, several years 
ago, called upon some farmers to find 
out why more of them did not take 
telephone service. He called upon one 
farmer who took him to the window 
and showed him a brand new Ford 
sedan parked in the drive, making the 
Statement that this was the 10th auto- 
mobile that he had purchased. He then 
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took him to a dark, dingy closet off 
the kitchen and pointed to one of those 
ancient cabinet telephones which prob- 
ably was manufactured around 1895. 
He told the telephone man that that 
instrument was one of the reasons why 
farmers were spending their money for 
automobiles, rather than telephone 
service. He prophesied that if the tele- 
phone company would give farmers 
something new occasionally—not only 
in the way of an instrument, but in 
service as well—it could probably fill 
up its rural lines. 

I think there is a lot of truth in 
what this farmer said. We must im- 
prove and add to our rural service if 
we are to get our share of the farmer’s 
dollar. 

I think we should admit that many 
of our small companies are, to some 
extent, to blame for some of their 
problems. In many cases they have been 
too reluctant in insisting that the public 
pay adequate rates for good telephone 
service. They have neglected to make 
enough effort to sell telephone service 
while the radio, automobile and re- 
frigerator salesmen and the electric 
companies and REA have camped on 
the farmer’s doorstep until they got 
an order which tends to deplete the 
farmer’s pocketbook to an extent that 
he cannot afford telephone service. Un- 
fortunately, many companies also have 
been too timid in going before state 
regulatory commissions or to the public 
for approval of rates to produce suffi- 
cient revenue to keep their businesses 
strong and healthy. 

I think it is not exaggerating when 
I say that we have, over the past sev- 
eral years, showed too much favoritism 
to the farmer. Many of us have 
adopted the attitude that he either 
cannot afford or will not pay increases 
in rates which are necessary to provide 
him with good service. In many cases 
where rates have been increased, they 
were made applicable to urban sub- 
scribers only, and the rural rates were 
left unchanged. This has been true in 
the case of both large and small Inde- 
pendent companies. 

Is this a sound policy? When farmers 
pay the same prices for radios, auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, gas stoves, elec- 








"Getting his telephone was a blessed event."’ 


tricity and a maze of other necessities, 
as the city dweller, should they not pay 
their proportionate share of the cost 
of telephone service? 

I am one who believes that the aver- 
age farmer is a fair individual and 
wants to pay a fair price for the 
things he buys. I think in the case of 
the telephone industry, we have not 
sold the farmers on the idea that tele- 
phone service is worth more than he 
is paying. We must take steps to 
bring this about. 

I feel certain that if our industry 
takes immediate steps to increase rates 
where they are needed; improve our 
service; approach the regulatory bodies 
for assistance and relief; adopt ag- 
gressive selling methods, our rural 
service problem gradually will disap- 
pear. 

In my opinion, the borrowing of 
money from either a government sub- 
sidized RTA or a private bank is not 
the sound solution to our rural service 
problem. How can the small telephone 
companies, which are making a return 
of only 1 to 3 per cent, pay even 1% 
per cent interest on government loans 
with which to rehabilitate their plants, 
to say nothing of paying off the loan, 
maintaining a more expensive property 
and assuming additional accounting 
and supervisory expense brought about 
by the new financing? 

I know that you will be inclined to 
question this low rate of return, but 
surveys in Minnesota, Illinois and 
Michigan have showed that the earn- 
ings of many of our small companies 
fell in that bracket—some even going 
under 1 per cent. Regardless of 
whether or not they borrow money to 
put their plants into shape, many small 
companies are going to need more rev- 
enue to maintain their properties and 
to cover increased operating costs, 
which revenue can come only from 
higher rates. If they secure adequate 
rates, then it is doubtful if they will 
need any financing. 

In conclusion, I would like to say 
that we of TELEPHONY are glad to see 
the industry giving more attention to 
the problems of small companies and to 
the rural service situation. It would 
seem, recent statements to the contrary 
notwithstanding, that the industry has 
become quite enthusiastic about helping 
the small companies, which is as it 
should be. TELEPHONY has faith in the 
ingenuity and ability of the men and 
women who have built this great tele- 
phone industry of ours and believes that 
they will solve the many problems con- 
fronting them today as they have al- 
ways solved them in past years. The 
telephone business has been called the 
bulwark of private enterprise — cer- 
tainly the industry can continue to de- 
serve that splendid tribute. 
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BELL PLANS $100,000,000 
Rural Jolophone Project 


HE rural telephone program of the 

Bell System aims to extend tele- 

phone service to another 1,000,000 
farms within three to five years 
after men and materials again are 
available. Although many new econo- 
mies in construction will be employed, 
a total expenditure of $100,000,000 is 
expected. 

John J. Hanselman, assistant vice 
president of AT&T, and Harold S. 
Osborne, chief engineer, writing in the 
winter number of the Bell Telephone 
Magazine, discuss key phases of the 
program in an article, entitled “More 
and Better Telephone Service for 
Farmers.” 

They point out that the program con- 
templates continuing improvement in 
the quality of the farmer’s service as 
well as extension of its scope. They 
also make clear that the present under- 
taking is primarily an expansion of a 
rural program which has been under 
way for a number of years. 

Since 1940, telephone service has 
been installed on nearly 40,000 addi- 
tional farms. Since the bottom of the 
depression in the mid-1930’s, the addi- 


Rural and Urban 


Telephones 


BELL SYSTEM 
Jomwory |, 1930 = 100% 
Rurai Telephone, « company owned tebephones 
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tional farm telephones amount to more 
than 500,000. Company-owned rural 
telephones in the Bell System have in- 
creased steadily since their low point 
in the thirties and, significantly, at a 
faster rate than urban telephones, the 
authors point out. 


Farms With Telephones 


as related to 


Percent to Value of the Farms’ Products 


















Tote! Rural and Service 
Station Telephones 


On the other hand, service station 
telephones (where a mutual association 
or co-operative group provides the in- 
struments and part of the line) have 
decreased somewhat. But this decrease 
may not altogether represent a net loss 
in farm telephone service. There have 
been numerous instances where farm 
line owners, in order to be relieved of 
the responsibility of maintaining satis- 
factory service, have asked the Bell 
company to buy, maintain and operate 
the line. Consolidation of farms and 
farm homes, and other consequences of 
economic stress, also have had a part 
in lessening the number of service sta- 
tion telephones in use. 


Service station lines continue to be 
desirable in sparsely settled sections 
where groups of farmers will find it 
more economical to build their 
pole lines, in marginal farm areas 
where the low service station rate al- 
ways has been attractive, and in situa- 
tions where farmers prefer service 
through such a mutual group because 
of neighborhood cooperation in other 
matters. 


own 


Company-owned rural telephones and 
service station telephones combined 
have increased since the depression at 
almost as fast a rate as have urban 
telephones. 
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Telephones and Farm Income 

There is considerable variation in the 
rural telephone development in differ- 
ent parts of the country. These varia- 
tions primarily are due to differences 
in the economic welfare of the farmer, 
rather than to telephone rate levels, 
the authors show. 

They cite two states in which for 
many years telephone rates were at 
about the same levels, yet in one, more 
than 40 per cent of the farms had tele- 
phones; in the other, only 15 per cent. 
The average annual value of farm 
products per farm in the state with 
higher telephone development was $1,- 
500; in the other, $700. 

It can be demonstrated that when and 
where farmers are receiving good 
prices for plentiful crops, there the 
percentage of farm telephones is high 
—and that the opposite also is true. 
Therefore, the problem of increasing 
farm telephone development has been, 
and is, more difficult in areas where 
the economic status of the farmer is 
less satisfactory. 


Challenges to Industry 

The authors find that about two- 
thirds of all rural homes lie along ex- 
isting pole lines and approximately 
one-half of these families now have tele- 
phones. It is estimated, moreover, that 
about 80 per cent of all rural families 
are located either along existing pole 
lines or near enough to them so that 
service can be provided without a spe- 
cial construction charge. 

So the rural problem presents a two- 
fold challenge to the nation’s telephone 
industry: 


(1) To make the advantages of tele- 
phone service more fully understood by 
the families who now are within easy 
reach of lines already in place, but 
who do not have service. An important 
part of this, of course, is to make the 
service as good as possible. 


(2) To extend facilities to the 20 
per cent of farm families now beyond 
reach of existing pole lines. 

Long Span Construction 

Many extensions of rural lines are 
being made under present WPB regu- 
lations which permit installation of 
service to producers of substantial 
quantities of food, Advantage is taken 
of the development of high strength 
steel wire which permits “long span” 
construction, with distances of 350 to 
400 ft. between poles, instead of the 
former 150 to 200 ft. This reduces by 
nearly one-half the cost of building 
rural lines. The part which this type 
of construction can play in extending 
pole lines, after the war, is apparent. 

A new type of rubber covered wire 
which can be buried by a plow, directly 
in the ground, was developed for rural 
telephone service by Bell Telephone 
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RURAL POWER LINE CARRIER TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Not vet fully developed. this new system ix 


one of the many Bell Svstem plans ta further « 





An extradarge wall-box 


contains .a unit which gen 
erates high frequency “+ 


scrier” currents to carry the 
telephone message 


Bayt 





The carrier current and the regular power carrent 
travel together over the wire, neither interfering wit 
the other 


expected to work about as shown here. This is only 


utend and improve telephone service to farmers.) 





Out at the pole, the carrier currents are guided to the 
power line by a carrier coupling device 
near side of the pole}. 






(shown on the 


Outside the telephone 


central office 
the carrier current off the power line and 


another coupling 
device leads 


into the cemral office 








At a carrier terminal (right) the current is changed 
to voice frequency, Thence it gée- to the switchboard 
like any other line. The operator can complete 


Laboratories before the war. This has 
already proved useful in some kinds of 
soil, and after the war, its use is ex- 
pected to be extended through future 
improvements. 

Also under consideration is the in- 
stallation of very small dial switching 
units near groups of farms, giving the 
farm families more direct communica- 
tion among each other and reducing 
the amount of line wire required to 
connect them to the telephone exchange. 


Power Line Carrier 

An interesting development, actively 
under way until war needs took prece- 
dence, is a means for taking telephone 
service to farms remote from existing 
telephone lines but along electric power 
lines. This is known as “power line 
carrier.” 


This system makes it possible for a 
high frequency current, carrying con- 


subserihers’ calls to other telephones on their own 


line, on another power line carrier system. or on an 


telephone line 


versation, to “hitch-hike” a ride along 
an electric power line, hop off at an 
appointed spot and onto a pair of tele- 
phone wires running into the customer’s 
premises. 

This will require equipment which 
will resemble a small table model radio, 
including vacuum tubes. The tubes 
must be provided with power from an 
ordinary electric outlet and must be 
energized continuously so that the 
equipment will be ready to receive calls 
at all times. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories and Bell 
telephone companies are cooperating 
with the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration and with private power com- 
panies in working out this system, 
which will be useful in extending serv- 
ice to many of the 20 per cent of the 
farms in Bell System territory which 
are not near existing telephone lines. 

(Please turn to page 38) 
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HAT WILL the sudden and un- 
WY cexrectet ascendency of Harry 
S. Truman to the highest office 
in the United States mean to the war 


effort? To the peace effort? To the 
American political scene generally? To 
the regulation of business and the tele- 
phone industry in particular? A num- 
ber of questions along this line have 
been asked of your correspondent. With 
his customary disregard of reasonable 
caution, here are some answers. Let 
us hope they are near enough to the 
right answers to permit continued in- 
terest, if not faith, in this department 
by its patient readership. 

(1) As To The War Effort: The 
ascent of Truman to the presidency 
will mean little, if any, change at all. 
For the past three years—ever since 
the over-all decision on the strategy of 
concentrating, first on the European 
theater, while stepping up our blows in 
the Pacific—the late President Roose- 
velt has had only the necessary routine 
contact with the generals and admirals 
who really are running the war. Pres- 
ident Truman will continue along this 
line. In short, we can expect Generals 
Marshall and Eisenhower, Admirals 
King and Nimitz and the numerous 
other luminaries of our brilliant staff, 
together with staff officials of our 
Allies, to conduct the war with the 
same thoroughness and success which 
have characterized its handling to date. 

(2) As For Our Peace Negotiations: 
This writer is inclined to discount a 
good deal of the pessimism being re- 
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Mr. Welch gives his impressions as to how the change in 


the presidency will affect the war effort, politics and 


business regulation. . . . Also, he discusses effect of VE-day 


on the telephone industry. 


peated in certain circles to the effect 
that the death of President Roosevelt 
came just at the time when his per- 
sonal prestige could have swung the 
balance at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence towards a successful and lasting 
world peace security organization. This 
is not to imply any too much optimism 
over the certainty that the San Fran- 
cisco and subsequent international con- 
ferences will bring forth a 100 per cent 
workable and successful fruition of the 
rosy promises of Dumbarton Oaks. 


On the contrary, the difficulties fac- 
ing the San Francisco meeting already 
were apparent before President Roose- 
velt died. He was unable to dissipate 
them even at Yalta. Had he survived, 
his skill and background might have 
made the negotiations a bit smoother. 
But it is naive to suppose that nation- 
alistic world leaders such as Churchill 
and Stalin, who are playing for keeps, 
are going to be impressed by anything 
so transitional as personal prestige. 
Chances are Stalin’s bargaining terms 
today are just about what they were 
before Roosevelt died. If Russian dif- 
ferences with the western world’s long 
range outlook can be compromised at 
all, they probably can be compromised 


under the American leadership of Tru- 
man as well as they could have been 
compromised under President Roose- 
velt. If they cannot be permanently 
compromised, then Truman’s_ sudden 
ermergence into the picture probably 
will make no actual difference, al- 
though it is quite likely that a good 
many people, if not the verdict of his- 
tory, will blame him for the failure. 
Such is the penalty of being an under- 
study in a play for high stakes. Tru- 
man arrives on the stage just in time 
for either bouquets or dead cats. To 
morrow will tell which. 

(3) The American Political Outlook: 
This is bound to be shaken greatly by 
the passing of President Roosevelt. 
Whether it will mean the emergence of 
a third party by 1948—something in 
the. nature of a labor party—is too 
early to say. But it certainly is the 
signal for the showdown on the long- 
deferred battle for supremacy by the 
left and right wings of the Democratic 
Party. Washington observers long have 
known that the personality of the 
President was the only bond which kept 
conflicting forces within the party from 
bursting asunder. Furthermore, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—as characteristic of all 
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strong presidents in our national his- 
tory —tended ta overshadow every other 
promising leader. Logically “strong” 
successors such as Paul McNutt, Jim 
Farley, Judge Byrnes, ete., have all 
been successively deflated. Only the 
stooge or yes-man type (Ickes?) has 
lasted. Thus, now, when Roosevelt has 
passed on, there is no one with impres- 
sive stature within his party to step 
up and take his place. President Tru- 
man may grow into such a function if 
he develops rapidly. But most seasoned 
doubt it, for the simple 
reason that some left wing elements 
don’t really want to make peace with 
the old-line Democratic leaders and 
even were growing restive under Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


observers 


On the other hand, President Tru- 
man will cooperate closely with his 
friend, the chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, Robert E. Han- 
negan, whom the left-wingers regard 
as associated with the old-line “boss 
control” of the party. Hannegan doubt- 
less will make every effort to keep all 
elements in line for the good of the 
party. But it is certain that the old- 
line leaders, now finding themselves un- 
expectedly in the saddle, have no inten- 
tion of turning the party controls back 
to the left-wingers. This leaves the 
latter the unhappy choice of continuing 
to “bore from within” or start a third 
party along the lines of the American 
Labor Party in New York State. The 
tepublicans probably will gain com- 
fort, if not strength, from all this. 

If this writer had to make a long- 
range guess, he would venture the pre- 
diction that the wiser leaders of the 
American labor movement will see the 
danger of tying up too closely with any 
one party. If so, a third party bolt 
eventually would go the way of the 
Populists and Bull Moosers and No 
Nothings of bygone years. It is entirely 
likely that the ambitious political pro- 
gram of the CIO, through its Political 
Action Committee, was, in effect, tor- 
pedoed by the death of President Roose- 
velt. 

It may take some time, even a few 
years, for the results to become ap- 
parent. The CIO politicians had counted 
on a continuation of the benign influ- 
ence of the late President Roosevelt, 
which would give them nearly four 
years to consolidate their position and 
make further gains. That influence sud- 
denly has been removed. Now the at- 
mosphere around CIO political head- 
quarters is quite chilly, if not actually 
frosty. The question is whether this 
blight comes at a time when the tender 
shoot of the CIO political labor move- 
ment is too young and unprepared to 
weather the adverse circumstances, es- 
pecially in view of competition within 
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IN MEMORIAM 


At the request of our new 
chief executive, President Tru- 
man, the nation is observing a 
30-day period of mourning for 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, who 
passed away at Warm Springs, 
Ga., April 12. The death of the 
man who had served as President 
of the United States more than 
12 years was a shock not only to 
our country, but to the entire 
world. 
rallied to the 
support of its new 
and manifested its 


America has 
chieftain, 
confidence 
that he will lead the people to 
victory and subsequent peace. 
President Truman has the united 
support of the citizens of the 
United States, 


partisanship. 


regardless of 


They will go forward together. 


its own house of labor of the powerful 
American Federation of Labor. 
(4) Business 


regulation, generally, 
and telephone regulation, in particular, 
will witness the development of Tru- 
man’s domestic policies with interest. 
Truman has been characterized as a 
middle-of-the-roader. His attitude as 
head of the successful Senate War Ex- 
penditures Investigating Committee in- 
dicated that he was a strict regulation- 
ist by temperament. But, on the other 
hand, he always has shown a tendency 
to “get along” with his fellow sena- 
tors in the past. One critical prophet 
in Washington has already predicted 
that the Truman administration will go 
down in history as the “second Missouri 
compromise.” 

If these indications are well founded, 
we probably can expect some good ap- 
pointments from President Truman. 
Watch, for example, what he does about 
the next vacancy on the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. The New Deal 
administration under Roosevelt has 
been politically strong-arming the FCC 
for the past few years, although the 
appointments have, on the whole, been 
well received. Only two Republicans 
now are on the FCC. One of these, 
Commissioner Case, former governor 
of Rhode Island, will have his term ex- 
pire by the end of next month. Case 
has not been in the best of health, com- 
plicated by sorrow over the loss of a 
son fighting in the armed forces. He 
may not seek reappointment. But this 
writer predicts that if Case wants re- 
appointment Truman will give it to 
him. If he does not want it, Truman 
will go to the Republican leader of the 
Senate and seek his recommendation be- 
fore making a further appointment. 


That is something that the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt certainly would not have 
done. 

If this tendency is correctly forecast, 
other appointments all through the 
various levels and strata of the federal 
regulatory hierarchy will reflect a Tru- 
man spirit of live-and-let-live. Good 
appointments, but not controversial tar- 
gets of the type the late President 
toosevelt seemed to enjoy making, will 
be made. It is difficult to conceive, for 
example, of President Truman making 
such an appointment as Aubrey Wil- 
liams to the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration or Henry A. Wallace as 
Secretary of Commerce when that de- 
partment still had control of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. Incidentally, 
no appointment had yet been made to 
head the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
to succeed the brief leadership of Fred 
Vinson, who since has moved over to 
succeed Judge Byrnes as director of 
War Mobilization. Perhaps Truman’s 
choice of a successor to Vinson to head 
the RFC will be another significant 
clew. 

It will take a long time, of course, 
and many, many more moderate style 
appointments, to the various depart- 
ments, bureaus and commissions be- 
fore we can expect any noticeable shift 
or reverses in policies now in progress 
as they affect business. One new mem- 
ber usually does not swing a whole 
commission and even the new head of 
a one-man administration very often is 
“taken over” by a staff which had al- 
ready consolidated its position and poli- 
cies under the ancein regime. But it 
must be remembered that the Presi- 
dent’s term is still quite young. In the 
more than 34% years Truman faces as 
President he may, if he chooses, grad- 
ually change the face of government 
regulation of business through just 
such measures as imperceptible shifts 
in the nature of appointment. Sooner 
or later these will shake down to a 
change in the balance of bureau staff 
organization where the really decisive 
spadework of business regulation al- 
ways is accomplished. 

One other thing. Truman has shown 
no great fondness for public ownership 
of public utilities. True, he has “gone 
along” with the New Deal on record 
votes in the Senate on measures in- 
volving vast outlay of sums for public 
projects involving electric power. But 
one of the few acts of independence 
from the New Deal which he made-dur- 
ing his short tenure as Vice President 
was to block the rush of support ac- 
tively encouraged by the late President 
Roosevelt in favor of the installation 
of numerous river valley authorities, 
especially the proposed Missouri Valley 
Authority (MVA) along lines similar 
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to the TVA setup in the Tennessee val- perfect plans for its part in arranging shortly after VE-day. By the begin- 
ley area. Truman did this quietly, by orderly transition from a wartime Ming of next fall, the restriction may 
f : be just about off entirely. 
committee references. He shocked some economy to a _half-war, half-peace (2) WPB restrictions on operating 
of the public ownership people by economy, which will emerge with the telephone companies, such as the U-2 
saying he did not think such legislation post VE phase. It generally was ex- order, will remain in effect without 
had any chance at this session of Con- pected that there would be no whole- substantial or ge a fre 
’ summer months is is because the 
gress. He generally refused to be sale surrender of German armed lack of fuel and civilian equipment 
stampeded into supporting MVA, even forces, but rather a rapid degeneration jj] make it necessary to continue such 
though he comes from Missouri him- of organized resistance such as Gen- controls until some easing of man- 
self. As President, Truman probably eral Eisenhower previously had pro- tad ane ——es a place, T 
: “ ‘ rw , : . ere obviously will be a time lag be- | 
will knock MVA right in the head. Hep in rye pring pe tween the resumption of production of | 
” . : would mean, of course, that some day _  ¢ivilian equipment and the removal of 
wa oe ova a “pm would have to be set aside for pro- restrictions on operating telephone app 
appropriations because that 18 good po- claiming the end of organized resist- companies. A six-month “catch-up” ciat 
litical medicine for all sides now. But . period is likely. mitt 
: , ance and that that would, in effect, be , 
watch the nature of his appointment of Ci den. cuen Wiens the Seenal ence- (3) Resumption of production on on 
a new administrator to REA to suc- we utility appliances and equipment for vey 
dH Slatt monies or fireworks. In truth, Wash- civilian use will be stepped up immedi- . 
ee tington officialdom seemed to prefer ately after VE-day. WPB Chairman ~ 
Summing up, we can expect Presi- the idea of “slipping into” the post VE Krug has virtually promised this much. fede 
er aiiand ; -_ w aki h First call (in the release of materials, ser’ 
dent Truman to follow, in a gradua phase rat er than making too muc manpower, and manufacturing facili- teri 
way, a more moderate course of action fuss about it, by way of celebration or ties) will be given to the needs of i 
towards business regulation and public precise pronouncements. —, safety, and — —— < oa 
' ; ‘ jf an , , : e acquisition an replacement o evi 
ey. =e py wee Lyi _ But here is how the picture looks pecessary equipment. Next will come rur: 
encouragement for the forces of social- fo the telephone industry in the light operating utilities of all types — gas, ead 
ization than they ever experienced of prospective post VE-day develop- electric, water, communication and tele 
under the original Roosevelt New Deal. nents: reer se: ayaa pe <a = essential 
co ae = . . — industries. Next will come e consum- T 
This change will net be mene, ing public with respect to those appli- asic 
sensational or explosive. It even will (1) “Psychology restrictions” such ances in which severe deficiencies have : 
be accomplished under the profession as the curfew probably will be re- developed, such as radio sets, washing to « 
of following the foreordained pattern moved right away. There was some machines, and refrigerators. ice 
of the New Deal. How will this affect question as to whether the national (4) OPA price controls will con- con 
anid thinks 1 ‘slati i i “‘brown-out” of outdoor use of electric tinue to obtain generally through the wit 
rural telephone legislation now pend-  ijijymination would be continued a little end of the Japanese war and some of 
ing in Congress? Probably not much while to help dispose of the coal short- months thereafter. OPA is attempting, : 
one way or the other. Chances are age. But operating telephone companies however, to reduce its own administra- _ 
President Truman has never even C2" expect social civilian life in their tive burden by simplifying minor price cia 
Siiaiih ubihemeiey al eile teniitle respective communities to be more or controls, such as its limited jurisdiction 7 
thought seriously about these particu- jess normal after midnight as soon as over public utility price increases. : 
lar bills if he has even read them. the VE-day proclamation comes. The There probably will be fewer OPA ap- Bai 
. 7 ban on business coventions may re- pearances in telephone rate cases. Cla 
What about the effect of VE-day main with us for awhile because of the There is likely to emerge within the Wi 
(Victory in Europe) on the telephone transportation shortage, which still next three months some sort of OPA B 
industry? The Office of War Utilities continues desperate. Best guess on device for putting its statutory “notice ' 
oe . aoa this is that Washington will begin to and opportunity to intervene” on a 
of the WPB already = working franti- “ease” the business convention ban for more or less advisory or consultative iste 
cally, as these lines are written, to the more serious type of gatherings _ basis. does 
sea 
ex] 
7 . ° an 
Singing Wires on 

When winter is about ready to abdicate to spring, and the pussy willows lift their branches, ph 
comes the time when the telephone wires along the winding back country roads sing their 
arias of a new season. Singing wires are a part of the music in the air when spring is ready cia 
to ascend her throne, 

There is undoubtedly a learned scientific reason why telephone wires put on their orches- of 
tral performance. This is a scientific age and we cannot expect even a free symphony to occur Te 
without good reason. Perhaps the best performances of the year are given in late March. On sty 
a mellow day when the south wind is blowing, when the sky is wearing its cape of deepest col 
blue, with a few masses of white cumulus clouds for ruffles, the wires seem to enjoy their Re 
steady song. thi 

The song of the wires is steady but it is not monotonous. There are overtones of lyrical ins 
runs, long sustained notes in alto and contralto key, deeper intermittent overtones of resonant tel 
bass. Occasionally one gets a faint hint of a clean, haunting pure high tenor. There are times a 
when the tempo mounts in crescendo fortissimo; one almost expects the crash of the percussion pr 
instruments and the stirring lifting power of brasses. Then, again, the wires sing softly of 
day’s loveliness, humming a theme of unexplored possibilities, sustaining the music to accom- re| 
pany the rollicking optimism of robins. to 

There are men and women in city offices who will look out their windows these hope- co. 
stirring days and think of country roads far away where the telephone wires run from weath- to 
ered pole to pole, above the lichened stone walls or split rail fences. Years ago they listened 
to the singing wires. Boys and girls coming home from schoolhouses with lunch. boxes in hand er 
still stop to listen. In the song of wires in spring, youth has heard the call to paths of ad- 1 
venture.—New York Times. pr 
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ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION MAPS 


RURAL PROGRAM 


Illinois Telephone Association in a 

meeting on April 11 enthusiastically 
approved the initial report of the asso- 
ciation’s Rural Telephone Service Com- 
mittee. The committee was appointed 
on January 29 to make necessary sur- 
veys and research to develop recom- 
mendations relative to: (1) Pending 
federal legislation on rural telephone 
service, and (2) postwar plans for fos- 
tering improvements in existing rural 
plant and service in Illinois and for 
developing among prewar and present 
rural non-subscribers, a more uniform 
and more constant demand for rural 
telephone service in the postwar period. 


Tin BOARD of directors of the 


The Illinois association directors set 
aside a substantial fund in its budget 
to care for the needs of the rural serv- 
ice committee, it is understood. The 
committee will hold another meeting 
within a few days to begin the task 
of actually working out details of the 
recommendation presented to the asso- 
ciation’s directors. 

The committee is composed of Harry 
Bates, Dixon, chairman; Verne B. 
Clark, Pekin; Walter Dakin, Madison, 
Wis.; W. V. Kahler, Chicago, and R. 
B. Still, Bloomington. 

While the committee has been in ex- 
istence only a few months, it has con- 
ducted a substantial amount of re- 
search, and industry leaders in Illinois 
expect the group to formulate a sound 
and aggressive program for the im- 
provement and expansion of rural tele- 
phone service. 

The committee’s report to the asso- 
ciation directors follows: 

“On January 19, 1945, the directors 
of this association appointed a Rural 
Telephone Service Committee with in- 
structions to formulate, for the board’s 
consideration, recommendations: (a) 
Relative to the point of view which 
this association should adopt concern- 
ing pending federal legislation on rural 
telephone service, and (b) relative to 
a rural telephone service development 
program for Illinois. 

“Your committee’s conclusions and 
related recommendations with respect 
to item (a) are stated below for such 
consideration as this board may wish 
to give them. 

“Proposed Federal Legislation: Fed- 
eral legislation designed to create a 
Rural Telephone Administration or its 
practical equivalent in the form of 
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broadened powers of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration is neither 
necessary nor desirable. 

“The telephone industry in Illinois 
has, over the years, improved and 
expanded its rural telephone service. 
Given a postwar opportunity, when 
there will again be an adequate supply 
of manpower and material, it will con- 
tinue to meet rural service needs and 
will meet its objective in the early post- 
war years of furnishing telephone serv- 
ice to the maximum number of rural 
families at charges consistent with 
their average means and cost of service. 

“Your committee recommends that 
this association support the board of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association and endorse its stand 
that the Independent telephone industry 
can and will take care of its own rural 
and farm service problems without gov- 
ernment assistance or intervention as 
provided for in presently proposed fed- 
eral legislation. 

“To the end that the telephone in- 
dustry in Illinois shall meet its respon- 
sibilities in this respect, your committee 
further recommends that this associa- 
tion formulate plans, procedures and 
recommendations which all telephone 
companies in Illinois, whether members 
of this association or not, may follow 
in the early postwar years, to provide 
necessary extensions of telephone plant 
to all rural areas not presently served. 

“Your committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations in respect to postwar 
rural telephone service development are 
divided into four parts: 

“(1) Rural Development and Mar- 
ket Surveys: The telephone industry 
in Illinois should direct its efforts to- 
ward an immediate analysis of rural 
and farm telephone development and 
the potential rural and farm telephone 
market in this state, to the end that 
an accurate appraisal of the industry’s 
responsibility to furnish telephone serv- 
ice to a maximum number of non-user 
rural and farm families will be avail- 
able as a basis for determining a sound 
postwar plant extension program, 

“Your committee recommends that 10 
per cent of the counties of this state 
be selected for a complete rural tele- 
phone survey of present development 
and potential market—the survey re- 
sults to be statistically expanded to 
portray a picture of development in the 
state as a whole. 






“Your committee further recommends 
that additional surveys be promoted by 


this association, through its secretary, 


of as many member companies as 
possible, encouraging one or more com- 
panies in a county to be responsible for 
coordinating survey procedures and for 
collecting and collating records of sur- 
veys of plant within their own respec- 
tive operating boundaries as well as of 
the plant within the boundaries of their 
contiguous operators. 


“(2) Education and Information: 
There is timely need for a program of 
public enlightenment regarding the 
progress that has been made over the 
years by private business enterprise 
in communications betterment and tele- 
phone service expansion in rural areas 
of this state. There is likewise a need 
for staff assistance on the part of the 
smaller companies and service line 
owners who do not have and who can- 
not afford the necessary and desirable 
technical talent required in the conduct 
of their business. 

“Your committee recommends the 
preparation of news release and adver- 
tising material designed to portray the 
accomplishments of the telephone in- 
dustry in Illinois and to inform the 
public of the industry’s comprehensive 
postwar plans for plant improvements 
and extensions when manpower and 
material again are available. This pro- 
gram should be formulated with a view 
toward popularizing the telephone as a 
necessary adjunct to the business of 
farming. 

“Your committee further recom- 
mends that this association formulate 
plans whereby engineering, accounting 
and other managerial information and 
advice may be made available to all 
association members who do not now 
have direct access to such technical 
guidance. 

“(3) Plant Construction: The tele- 
phone industry of this state should be 
indoctrinated with the point of view 
that now is the time to formulate de- 
tailed plans for postwar construction 
requirements. Diligent effort on the 
part of the national and state Inde- 
pendent telephone associations should 
be applied to the investigation of all 
modern technical and commercial means 
of furnishing more and better telephone 
service in rural and farm areas. 

“Your committee recommends that, 
as practical and economical methods 
are developed by the industry for pro- 
viding rural telephone service, those 
methods be made available through this 
association to all operators in this state, 
whether members of the association or 
not, under a program of vigorous urg- 
ing that they be put into effect. 

“Your committee further recommends 
that the telephone companies of this 
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state develop jointly with each of their 
contiguous operators the policy that 
wherever technically and economically 
feasible, all rural and farm telephone 
service needs will be met by the nearest 
operator and that the territorial bound- 
aries between such contiguous exchanges 
thus established will be used as a basis 
for future service responsibility. 

“(4) Service to Co-operative and 
Mutual Companies: There are many 
mutual and service line companies in 
this state which do not have the talent 
to engineer and develop suitable pro- 
grams for survey and construction. 
They need the assistance of the larger 
operators if they are to carry out their 
part of the rural and farm telephone 
development program effectively. 

“Your committee recommends that it 
be made the policy of this association 
to lend a helping hand to the smaller 
companies of this state and render to 
them every assistance which it is prac- 
tical to render in the cause of further- 
ing the improvement and expansion of 
telephone service in rural areas. 
The above conclusions 
and recommendations of your committee 
may be stated briefly as follows: 


“Summary: 


a 

“For a rural telephone service ob- 
jective it recommends that this asso- 
ciation formulate specific and compre- 
hensive plans to furnish telephone 
service to the maximum number of 
rural families at charges consistent 
with their average means and the cost 
of the service. 

“For a rural telephone service ex- 
pansion program it recommends four 
major undertakings: 

“(1) Field surveys to determine ru- 
ral market and plans required to ex- 
tend the service, 

(2) Establish plans and procedures 
for the canvass of non-users and de- 
velop an advertising and informational 
program. 


“(3) Develop and engineer plant 
construction requirements. 
“(4) Determine desirable service 


improvements, including assistance to 
service station and co-operative groups.” 


Vv 


British Telephone System 
Recruits Operators 

Hard hit by the labor shortage, the 
British telephone system has had to 
resort to recruited labor to supplement 
the core of prewar operators, employ- 
ing in some cases workers who would 
not have chosen this work in peacetime, 
or who might not have passed the re- 
quirements of this then highly compe- 
titive line. 

The problem of staffing the telephone 
system presents more difficulties than 
filling a war factory, according to Lon- 
don government post office sources, 


since conscription alone could not pro- 
vide an adequate number of workers, 
and since the fairly high standards of 
efficiency, mental alertness and phys- 
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ical fitness made recruiting difficult at 
a time when every industry was clam- 
oring for high quality labor. In this 
regard, young married women with 
children, who are exempt from national 
service, have proved invaluable in fill- 
ing the breaches. A particular problem 
in many exchanges is night work, for 
which occasional appeals still are being 
made for male volunteers to do routine 
or special work. 

“ Part time workers are recruited up 
to the age of 50 years, the only con- 
ditions being that the applicant must 
be 5 ft. in height, of British nationality, 
right-handed and without too pro- 
nounced an accent. 

* When it is known that staff require- 
ments in London have increased by at 
least 50 per cent since the start of the 
war, the extent of the problem of 
finding labor in the middle of the 
greatest manpower shortage in Great 
Britain, can be appreciated, Apart from 
the GPO national telephone system, lo- 
cal private branch exchanges, some of 
vital war importance, also have had to 
be staffed, thereby adding to the im- 
mense demands for trained women 
operators to man the “telephone front.” 
, Recruits, who earn while they learn, 
are accepted as temporary operators in 
the London telecommunications area 
from 25 to 35 years of age and part 
time workers up to 50 years. Juniors 
from 16 to 20 years of age have the 
prospect of permanent civil service em- 
ployment as an added attraction. The 
temporary workers are paid 50 to 56 
shillings (a shilling equals approxi- 
mately 25 cents) per week while work- 
ing, and 2 shillings less than the start- 
ing rate while training. They work 48 
hours per week and are not guaranteed 
that this will be daytime work, or that 
the hours will be evenly distributed, a 
necessary ruling in the present difficul- 
ties. A war bonus of 10 shillings per 
week brings that wage rate up to 60 or 
66 shillings per week. 

The London problem is duplicated 
throughout the country. At one time 
recently, Bristol wanted 140 girls; Bir- 
mingham, 200; Manchester, 160, and 
Leeds and Cardiff, 100 each, with each 
smaller center wanting a comparative 
number. 

It might be asked how these tempo- 
rary and part time workers have sur- 
vived the war period. In Dover, girl 
operators worked for 25 hours on end, 
taking shifts of duty on a military 
basis. When reminded that they had 
not claimed their overtime rates, pay- 
able for all work over the 48 hours, 
they replied that they did not think 
they should claim them in view of the 
emergency conditions and said their 
overtime was their contribution to the 
war effort. 





Dover, after three weeks of shellfire, 
saw some unusual telephone work. In- 
habitants called up to ask what day of 
the week it was. For the first time, 
emergency rations really were needed, 

During all the cross-channel bom- 
bardment the telephone service carried 
on without a break. Other London ex- 
changes have done just as magnificent 
work. With bombs falling around them 
in “scalded cat raids,” the girls con- 
tinued in rooms which were windowless, 
ceilingless and in which a great deal 
of damage was done to the internal 
equipment. 

British Empire Medals have gone to 
these workers, and _ supervisors in 
Lowestoft, Dover and Great Yarmouth. 
Workers in all bombed areas have been 
so decorated. In the Lowestoft ex- 
change, only six of a large staff are 
over 20 years of age, indicating how 
well the younger girls in the system 
have done. 

Perhaps the most appropriate story 
of the British system is that of frail, 
58-year-old May Ellen White, post 
office exchange operator of Kirby Mux- 
loe in Leicestershire, whose exchange 
was shattered when an enemy raid 
caused devastation in the little village. 
Her Scotch Terrier, alarmed, jumped 
into her lap, and throughout a long 
night, Miss White, though suffering 
from shock, and in an exchange where 
much of the gear had been shattered, 
maintained the vital communications 
with the outer world, bringing in help 
and keeping in touch with all the vital 
rescue services. From 8:00 p.m. in 
the evening until early the next morn- 
ing this gentle but determined operator 
maintained the traditions of the war- 
time British telephone service. 


Vv 


Bell Men Honored for Saving 
Telephone Equipment in Fire 

Two employes of the Bell Telephone 
Co. of Pennsylvania who risked their 
lives to protect vital telephone equip- 
ment during a fire at the Homestead, 
Pa., works of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. April 26 have been awarded the 
company’s Vail Medals and $100 for 
their “initiative, courage and resource- 
fulness.” 

The employes are Darwin Paul Holtz- 
man, a test center foreman, and Ralph 
Charles Kerr, a private branch ex- 
change repairman. 


Vv 


Buys Missouri Independent 

The Dorsey Telephone Co., Braymer, 
Mo., recently was sold to J. O. Tidd, 
Lebanon, Mo., general manager of the 
United Telephone Co. 
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USITA AND WESTERN UNION 






Adopt Uniform (Contracts 


use of Independent telephone com- 

panies and the Western Union 
Telegraph Co. in the inter-exchange of 
services were approved by the board 
of directors of the United States In- 
dependent Telephone Association in 
Chicago on March 15, after they had 
been presented by the association’s 
telegraph committee. 

The agreements, prepared to bring 
about proper uniform contracts be- 
tween the telegraph company and tele- 
phone companies when the latter act 
as agents for the former are as follows: 


Tse of proposed agreements for the 


(1) Agency & Facilities Agreement. 

(2) Collection Agreement. 

(3) Inter-exchange Facilities Agree- 
ment. 


The telegraph committee, which has 
been discharged, was composed of Carl 
D. Brorein, Tampa, Fla., chairman; J. 
H. Agee, Lincoln, Neb.; H. V. Bozell, 
New York City; Oscar Burton, Tyler, 
Tex.; V. E. Chaney, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 


D. O. Hood, Portland, Ore.; George 
Quatman, Lima, Ohio. 
In its final report to the USITA 


directors, the committee stated: 


“At no time has it been the feeling 
of our committee that its negotiations 
would result in contract provisions that 
were binding upon any operating tele- 
phone company. Any contract between 
an operating company and Western 
Union is a matter of negotiation be- 
tween that particular company and 
Western Union. It was the expressed 
purpose of our committee to develop a 
basis from which such negotiations 
could begin and which would assure 
a uniform approach in such contractual 
relationships between Independent tele- 
phone companies and Western Union 
throughout the country. 


“It also was our expectation that the 
uniform basic provisions would provide 
a sound structure for basic compensa- 
tion and inter-company relations around 
which the detail of the company’s own 
situation could be built to meet its in- 
dividual requirements. Such a course 
could not help but result in not only 
happier, but also more profitable, re- 
lationships between the companies in- 
volved and consequently better service 
to the public served. 


“We believe the provisions set forth 
in the proposed uniform agreements ac- 
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complish this purpose and we recom- 
mend to the association the acceptance 
of these basic proposals on this basis.... 


“The basic compensation provisions 
set up in these negotiations were agreed 
to as the highest Western Union would 
be willing at this time to pay; more- 
over, they are reasonably in line with 
what has been generally paid in the 
past. If, however, the telephone in- 
dustry finds that they are not com- 
pensatory, it is the committee’s under- 
standing that Western Union will 
consider proper revision and is viewing 
the present rates somewhat on the basis 
of trial rates although convinced for 
their part, from an analysis of present 
operation and of past experience, that 
these rates are, in the main, adequate. 


“It may be well to point out here 
that the 45 per cent rate in the agency 
agreement plus mileage is the approx- 
imate equivalent of the 50 per cent rate 
ordinarily used in the past without mile- 
age in the average case; it also pro- 
vides a fairer compensation where more 
than average mileage is involved. The 
committee took the position that under 
existing conditions of costs these rates 
should be increased. However, the com- 
mittee was without power to so require 
and therefore agreed to the proposed 
trial rates, as above stated. 


“Finally, it should be expressed that 
the committee keenly felt that it should 
not and was without right to invade 
the realm of contract making between 
Western Union and any telephone com- 
pany with whom it desired to nego- 
tiate a contract.” 


In accepting the committee’s report, 
the USITA directors adopted a reso- 
lution which: (1) Approved the com- 
mittee’s report and the proposed uni- 
form forms of contract; (2) thanked 
the members of the committee for their 
services; (3) directed that the proposed 
uniform forms of agreement be sent 
to the state associations and the in- 
dustry journals; (4) directed that 
mention be made of the contracts in 
the member letter with an invitation to 
member companies to request copies 
from the association headquarters; (5) 
expressed appreciation to the Western 
Union for the cooperative attitude dis- 
played by their representatives during 
the course of the negotiations and for 
designating one of its officers to serve 
as a point of contact in future deal- 
ings with Independent companies, and 


(6) at its request, discharged the com- 
mittee since it had completed its work. 


The text of the three above men- 
tioned agreements follow: 


AGENCY AND FACILITIES AGREEMENT 
THIS AGREEMENT made and entered 
into this day of , 1944, 
by and between Co., 
a corporation of the State of 
and THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH 
Co., a corporation of the State of New 
York, hereinafter for convenience re- 
ferred to respectively as the telephone 
company and the telegraph company. 


RECITALS: 


The parties desire to provide for the 
use of circuit facilities of the telephone 
company in handling telegraph mes- 
sages and telegraphic money orders 
between those communities and en- 
virons thereof listed in Schedule A ap- 
pended hereto and made a part hereof. 


AGREEMENT: 


For and in consideration of the sum 
of , lawful money of the 
United States; to each party in hand 
paid by the other, and of other good 
and valuable consideration, the receipt 
whereof is hereby acknowledged, the 
parties agree as follows: 

1. The telephone company will fur- 
nish, and will lease the use of, its cir- 
cuit facilities for 

(a) The transmission of telegraph 
business of the telegraph com- 
pany between offices of the tele- 
phone company listed in Sched- 
ule A. 

(b) The transmission between offices 
of the telephone company listed 
in Schedule A of telegraph busi- 
ness of the telegraph company 
originating at or destined to the 
offices of patrons in which tele- 
printers have been or hereafter 
may be installed by the tele- 
graph company. 

2. This agreement shall become ef- 
fective on ; and 
thereafter shall continue in full force 
and effect until 90 days after written 
notice of intention to terminate this 
agreement shall have been given by 
either party to the other. 

3. Nothing in this agreement shall 
be construed as shifting to the tele- 
phone company, agent, any of the in- 
herent and legal responsibilities of the 
telegraph company in its capacity as 
principal. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties 
have caused this instrument to be duly 
executed by their respective officers 
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thereunto duly authorized and their 
corporate seals to be hereunto = 


and attested the day and year 
mer e written. 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 
By 
General Contract Manager 
ATTEST: 
Secretary 
TELEPHONE Co. 
By 
ATTEST: 
Secretary 


* * 


COLLECTION AGREEMENT 
TuH1s AGREEMENT made this 

day of , 1944, by and between 
the TELEPHONE Co., 
a corporation of the State of 

, and THE WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH Co., a corporation of the 
State of New York, hereinafter for 
convenience designated respectively as 
the telephone company and the tele- 
graph company. 


RECITALS: 

The telephone company 
telephone exchange in 

, and the telegraph com- 

pany desires the telephone company to 
bill charges for telegraph service to, 
and collect such charges from, its sub- 
scribers who desire such charges to be 
included in bills to them for the tele- 
phone service of the telephone company. 

The telephone company is willing so 
to act, subject to the following terms 
and conditions. 


AGREEMENT: 

In consideration of the premises and 
the mutual covenants hereinafter con- 
tained, the parties agree: 

1. The telegraph company will pre- 
pare an individual charge ticket for 
each message to be charged on the bill 
of a subscriber of the telephone com- 
pany, and, at the end of every 
will forward such tickets together with 
a summary thereof to the office of the 
telephone company at , or 
such office of the telephone company as 
the telephone company may designate. 
Instead of furnishing such individual 
tickets and summaries thereof, the tele- 
graph company, at the request of the 
telephone company, will furnish a state- 
ment of items to be charged. 

2. The telephone company will in- 
clude such charges in its next bill to 
the respective subscriber and will col- 
lect such charges for the telegraph 
company. 

3. On or before the day 
of the month following that in which 
such charges were forwarded to the 
telephone company, the telephone com- 
pany will remit to the telegraph com- 
pany a sum of money equal to the total 
amount of the charges represented by 
the tickets or statement received from 
the telegraph company, less any un- 
collectible charges, and less charges dis- 
puted by its subscribers, and less a 
sum equal to per cent of 
such charges billed by it to its sub- 
scribers, but such sum retained shall 
not include any portion of charges for 
messages by and to the telephone com- 
pany on its business. 

1. The telephone company shall not 
be required to assume any liability for 
any amounts billed by it to its sub- 
scribers which it is unable to collect. 
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Also, the telephone company shall not 
be required to undertake any action at 
law to effect collection of such charges 
for the telegraph company. 


5. The telephone company, as 
promptly as possible after receipt by it 
of knowledge thereof, will advise the 
telegraph company of the details of any 
charges which it is unable to collect or 
which are disputed or questioned by 
subscribers. 


6. The parties will cooperate in the 
adoption of routine practices in ad- 
ministering and applying the provi- 
sions of this agreement. 

7. This agreement shall take effect 

on the day of —__ 
19__., and ‘shall be oan continue in effect 
for a term of one year from such date 
and thereafter shall continue in effect 
until days after written notice 
of intention to terminate this agree- 
ment shall have been given by either 
party to the other. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties 
have duly executed this agreement in 
duplicate the day and year first here- 
inabove written. 

TELEPHONE Co. 
By 
ATTEST : 
Secretary 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 


General Contract Manager 
ATTEST : 
Secretary 


INTER-EXCHANGE 
FACILITIES AGREEMENT 

THIs AGREEMENT, made this 
day of , 1944, by and between 
the TELEPHONE Co., 
a corporation of the State of 


, and THE WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAPH Co., a corporation of the 
State of New York, hereinafter for 


convenience designated respectively as 
the telephone company and the tele- 
graph company. 


RECITALS: 


The telephone company owns and op- 
erates telephone exchanges at 
and ‘ 
The telegraph company desires to 
have the telephone company act as its 
agent in the acceptance and delivery 
of telegraph messages and telegraphic 
money orders in such communities and 
environs thereof. The telephone com- 
pany is willing so to act upon the fol- 
lowing terms and conditions. 


AGREEMENT: 


In consideration of a sum of one 
dollar to each party in hand paid by 
the other, the receipt whereof is hereby 
acknowledged, and of the mutual cov- 
enants hereinafter contained, the par- 
ties agree as follows: 

1. The telephone company will act 
as the agent of the telegraph com- 
pany, and the telephone offices of the 
telephone company at . 
and shall be the tele- 
graph offices of the telegraph company. 
At such offices the telephone company 
will require its employes to accept and 
deliver telegraph messages and tele- 
graphic money orders from and to the 
public, and to transmit and receive 
such messages and money orders to 
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and from the office of the a 
Ee Se 


2. The telegraph company at its ex- 
pense will furnish and install a tele- 
printer in the office of the telephone 
company at —— , and will 
furnish at its expense the necessary 
circuit to connect the office of the tele- 
graph company located at - 
with the office of the telephone com- 
pany at . For use in the 
acceptance ‘and delivery of telegraph 
messages, teleprinter tielines shall be 
furnished to telegraph patrons located 
in the territory covered by this agree- 
ment to the same extent and under the 
same conditions as would prevail if the 
telegraph company were handling di- 
rectly the telegraph business involved. 
Teleprinters for any such tieline shall 
be furnished and installed, and, when 
necessary, replaced, by and at the ex- 
pense of the telegraph company, and, 
as agreed between the parties, any such 
tieline may be terminated either 


(a) In the office of the telephone 
company at , in 
which case the telephone com- 
pany at its expense will furnish 
the necessary circuit between 
the office of any patron for whom 
such tieline is installed and its 
office at , and the 
telephone company will handle 
messages to and from such pa- 
tron as set forth in Paragraph 1 
hereof and shall retain the com- 
mission set forth in Paragraph 
10 hereof on the business han- 
dled over such tieline, or 


(b 


~~ 


In an office of the telegraph com- 
pany, in which case the telephone 
company at its expense will fur- 
nish the necessary circuit be- 
tween the office of the patron for 
whom such tieline is installed 
ee SE Ee 
and the telegraph company at its 
expense will furnish the neces- 
sary circuit from such office of 
the telephone company to an 
office of the telegraph company, 
and, in consideration of the un- 
dertakings of the telephone com- 
pany with respect to the tele- 
printer tieline furnished to such 
patron, the telegraph company 
will pay to the telephone com- 
pany a commission of - 

per cent on items (a) to (d), 
inclusive, and the amounts set 
forth in items (1) to (3), in- 
clusive, of Paragraph 10 on the 
business handled over such tie- 
line. 


3. The telegraph company at its ex- 
pense will perform major maintenance 
and, when necessary, will overhaul such 
teleprinters. The telephone company 
at its expense will furnish such electric 
power as may be necessary for the 
operation of such teleprinters in its 
office, and at its expense will furnish 
main line battery current for the op- 
eration of such tieline circuits termi- 
nated in its office. The telegraph com- 
pany at its expense will furnish main 
line battery current for all teleprinter 
circuits terminated in its offices. The 
telephone company will perform, when 
necessary, minor maintenance work on 
such teleprinters. 


4. All telegraph business shall be 
transacted in accordance with the tar- 
iffs, and the rules, regulations, and or- 


ders prescribed from time to time by 
the telegraph company. Tolls on tele- 
graph messages and other services 
handled by the employes of the tele- 
phone company at its option may be 
charged either to a telephone number 
or toa charge account of the patron, 
or paid for in cash. The tele; hone 
company will not transmit telegraphic 
money orders without first requiring 
deposit with it of the principal thereof, 
Regardless of the manner of settlement 
between the patron and the telephone 
company for telegraph messages, the 
telegraph company will treat each “sent 
paid” or “received collect” telegraph 
message, and premium and tolls for 
each telegraphic money order, as a di- 
rect charge against the telephone com- 
pany. The telephone company shall not 
be required (1) to assume responsi- 
bility for charges for telegraph busi- 
ness which it may not be able to col- 
lect, or (2) to institute any action at 
law to effect collections of such charges. 
However, the telephone company will 
report to the telegraph company 
promptly details of all uncollectible or 
questioned charges. 

5. The telephone company within 10 
days after the close of each month will 
prepare and forward to the telegraph 
company a statement setting forth the 
gross amount of the tolls on the tele- 
graph business handled by employes of 
the telephone company during such 
month, the commission as set forth in 
Paragraphs 2 and 10 hereof due the 
telephone company on such business, 
other authorized deductions, and the 
net amount due the telegraph com- 
pany. The telephone company will re- 
mit to the telegraph company such net 
amount on or before the 20th day of 
the month succeeding the month for 
which such statement is rendered. At 
least once each week, the telephone 
company will remit to the telegraph 
company telegraphic money order prin- 
cipal collected by it. The telephone 
company may deposit to its credit 
through its regular banking channels 
telegraph money order drafts of the 
telegraph company cashed by it. 

6. The employes of the telephone 
company shall give the same careful 
attention to the handling of telegraph 
business covered by this agreement as 
they do to the business of the telephone 
company and in every way shall assist 
in fostering the growth of such tele- 
graph business. The telephone com- 
pany will correct promptly any faulty 
services and improper handling called 
to its attention by the telegraph com- 
pany. 

7. The telegraph company at its ex- 
pense will furnish at such offices of the 
telephone company the necessary sup- 
ply of its standard telegraph stationery 
and forms and its standard blank hold- 
ers, signs, and other incidental equip- 
ment for use in handling the telegraph 
business of the telegraph company. 
Such blank holders, signs, and equip- 
ment shall be of good appearance and 
condition, and, consistent with the 
standard ’ specifications of the telegraph 
company, shall be in keeping with the 
general appearance of the office for 
which they are furnished. The tele- 
phone company at its expense will erect 
such signs at such offices and maintain 
such blank holders, stationery, and 
other incidental equipment in conven- 
ient locations at such offices for the ac- 
commodation of the public, and will 
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maintain such signs, blank holders, and | 
other incidental equipment in a clean 
condition and will furnish, when nec- | 
essary, the labor for minor repairs and 


for replacement thereof. The telegraph 
company at its expense will furnish ad- | 
vertising materials and dodgers neces- | 


sary for the telegraph business covered 
by this agreement for display and dis- 
tribution by the telephone company at 
its expense. 

8. The telephone company without 
expense to the telegraph company will 
include adequate listings of the tele- 
graph company in the alphabetical and 
classified sections of its telephone di- 
rectory, and, also, without expense to 
the telegraph company will include in 
the fly sheets of such telephone direc- 
tory adequate directions to the public 
on the filing of telegrams by telephone. 

9. In order that the telephone com- 
pany may handle telegraph business 
promptly and efficiently, the telegraph 
company will instruct designated em- 
ployes of the telephone company in 
telegraph methods and practices. The 
telegraph company at its expense (1) 
will supply such employes with instruc- 
tions, and (2) will cause its super- 
visors to exercise helpful supervision 
in the conduct of the telegraph busi- 
ness covered by this agreement. Also, 
the parties will cooperate in the adop- 
tion of routine practices to assist in 
administering this agreement and to 
make its provisions effective. 

10. The commission which the tele- 
phone company shall retain each month 
as provided in Paragraph 5 hereof 
shall be the sum of money equal to 

per cent of the cash receipts 
collected by the employes of the tele- 
phone company for the following 
classes of telegraph services handled 
at the offices of the telephone com- 
pany: 

(a) Tolls on “sent paid” and “re- 
ceived collect” telegraph mes- 
sages; 

(b) Premiums and tolls on domestic 
telegraphic money orders orig- 
inating at such offices; 

(c) Tolls collected on press dis- 
patches; 

(d) Charges collected for stock, com- 
mercial, and sporting news re- 
ports; 

but no commission shall be retained by 
the telephone company on the follow- 
ing: 

(e) Tolls on international messages, 
including messages to ships at 
sea; 

(f) Tolls, or proportions thereof, ac- 
ecruing to other communication 
companies; 

(g) Collections and payouts for pre- 
paid special delivery charges; 

(h) Premiums and tolls on interna- 
tional money orders originating 
at such offices; 

(i) Tolls refunded on messages; 

(j) Uncollectible local accounts and 
uncollectible tolls; 

(k) All money order principal; 

(1) Tolls on deadhead franked mes- 
sages and the deadhead mes- 
sages of the telegraph company, 
tolls on messages sent under con- 
tract message cards of the tele- 
graph company furnished to 
common carriers, and tolls on 
messages of the telephone com- 
pany. 
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Also, the telephone company shall 
retain from such cash receipts 


(1) Ten cents for each international 
EFM message; 

(2) Twenty cents for each other in- 
ternational message, including 
messages to ships at sea; and 

(3) Thirty-five cents for each inter- 
national money order accepted 
from the public by employes of 
the telephone company 

except that such sums shall not be re- 
tained by the telephone company for 
messages sent by it on its business. 


11. The telegraph company will save 
harmless and indemnify the telephone 
company against any and all, and will 
assume in the first instance and de- 
fend, claims by third parties, for loss 
or damage of any kind arising from 
actual or alleged mistakes, delays, and 
failures in the acceptance, transmis- 
sion, and delivery of any message and 
money order handled by the employes 
of the telephone company and transmit- 
ted to or from an office of the telegraph 
company under the terms of this agree- 
ment except as hereinafter provided. 
The telephone company will assume all 
liability for and will save the telegraph 
company harmless for any loss to the 
telegraph company, other than claims 
by third parties, arising from or grow- 
ing out of errors, negligence, and de- 
fault by employes of the telephone com- 
pany in the handling of telegraphic 
money orders, and funds and drafts in 
connection therewith. The telephone 
company will assume full responsibility 
for all funds collected for and payable 
to the telegraph company under this 
agreement. 


12. If the telephone company re- 
ceives from any state or federal regu- 
latory body any communication relat- 
ing to the telegraph (Service covered by 
this agreement, the telephone company 
will refer such communication promptly 
to the telegraph company. The tele- 
graph company will assume full re- 
sponsibility for handling with such reg- 
ulatory bodies, inquiries, investigations, 
and complaints respecting such tele- 
graph service. If requirements of such 
regulatory body with respect to such 
telegraph service are such as to re- 
quire appearance before it by the 
telephone company rather than the tele- 
graph company as principal, the tele- 
graph company will reimburse the 
telephone company for any extraordi- 
nary cost or effort required of the 
telephone company in handling such 
matter respecting such telegraph serv- 
ice. Nothing in this agreement shall 
be construed as precluding any action 
by the telegraph company necessary to 
meet requirements of any governmental 
regulatory body respecting the han- 
dling of telegraph business, and the 
quality and extent thereof, in any city 
or town at which telegraph business 
may be handled by the telephone com- 
pany under this agreement. 


Further, nothing in this agreement 
shall be construed as shifting to the 
telephone company, agent, any of the 
inherent and legal responsibilities of 
the telegraph company in its capacity 
as principal. 


13. This agreement shall take effect 
on the __ é . - i rns 
19__, and shall be and continue in 
effect for a term of one year from such 
date, and thereafter until 60 days after 
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written notice of intention to termi- 
nate this agreement shall have been 
given by either party to the other. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties 
have duly executed this agreement in 
duplicate the day and year first here- 
inabove written. 

TELEPHONE Co. 
By 
ATTEST: 
Secretary 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co. 
By 
General Contract Manager 
ATTEST : 
Secretary 
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Colonel Kraege Tells AMG 
Food Regimen for Germans 

The daily food ration for German 
civilians has been fixed at 1,150 cal- 
ories, the same amount that they have 
allotted for years to the 13,000,000 for- 
eign slave laborers now being liberated 
by the allied armies. This was the 
statement made April 11 by Lieut. 
Col. Carl A. Kraege, military govern- 
ment officer attached to the Ninth 
Army, who also is president and gen- 
eral manager of the McKrae Telephone 
Co., Fredonia, Kan. 

Liberated slave workers, he stated, 
will receive 2,000 calories daily, which 
will be requisitioned from German 
farms and warehouses. A thorough sur- 
vey of food resources in the Ninth 
Army area has determined that there 
is enough food to go around without 
importing from other parts of Europe 
or America only if such a regimen is 
maintained. 

In an interview with John M. Meck- 
lin of the Chicago Sun Foreign Service, 
Colonel Kraege mentioned some of the 
restrictions imposed by the AMG among 
which is the declaration of all radio 
receiving sets, telephones, teletypes, 
telegraph sets, electro medical and dia- 
thermy apparatuses. 
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Southwestern Bell Employe 
Killed in Bomber Crash 

S/Sgt. Walter L. Lark, former em- 
ploye of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. at St. Louis, Mo., was one 
of 14 men killed April 11 in a midair 
collision of two B-17 Flying Fortresses 
from the Jackson (Miss.) Army Air 
Base about five miles north of the base, 
Col. William H. Garrison, commanding 
officer, announced. 

Sergeant Lark had survived the haz- 
ards of the flak-infested skies over 
Europe last year when his Flying 
Fortress was disabled and he was 
forced to seek refuge in a neutral coun- 
try. He was slightly wounded in the 
forced landing. 

Last July, he was released from in- 
ternment in a neutral country and re- 


turned to St. Louis, from which he 
was reassigned to active duty. He had 
been in the service for three years. 
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Roses Mark 40 Years’ Service 
Of Ohio Independent Worker 

Forty red roses were presented to 
Blanche Horton on March 1, marking 
her 40th year of service with the New- 
ark (Ohio) Telephone Co., as super- 
intendent of its Granville, Ohio, ex- 
change, 

Miss Horton was the telephone op- 
erator of the system, which in 1905 had 
125 telephones, until the installation of 
dial service in 1916. When the change 
in system was made, the people of 
Granville petitioned to retain her servy- 
ices. 

Superintendent Horton’s duties con- 
sist of supervising the business office, 
bookkeeping and making collections, 
switch testing and attending to any 
problems that may rise in connection 
with the 1,048 telephones now in service. 
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Promote Former New Jersey 
Bell Man to Army Major 

Maj. Richard E. Parker, telephone 
traffic superintendent and traffic en- 
gineer of the New Jersey Bell Tele- 
phone Co., Newark, prior to his entry 
into the Army in October, 1942, re- 
cently was promoted from the rank of 
captain, according to an announcement 
made by Maj. Gen. R. B. McClure, 
commanding general of the Chinese 
Combat Command. 

The Chinese Combat Command, where 
Major Parker is commanding officer of 
a Signal service detachment, is en- 
gaged primarily in the planning and 
execution of tactical operations, train- 
ing, and in the receipt and distribution 
of American equipment and supplies 
for Chinese military units, including 
those moving over the new Stilwell 
(Ledo-Burma) Road. 


Vv 


London Re-Opens Paris 
Telephone Lines 

For the first time since the outbreak 
of the war, British telephone exchanges 
are accepting calls for Paris from non- 
military callers, including official insti- 
tutions and the press, London sources 
stated. 

This action represents the beginning 
of the restoration of telephone com- 
munication between Great Britain and 
other European nations, as well as 
nations beyond the continent. It is ex- 
pected that service soon will be re- 
sumed with Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Switzerland. 
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E HAVE a letter from H. P. 
WY cise, Gray Manufacturing 

Co., Hartford, Conn., in which 
he refers to our mention of the item 
on the old switchboard which appeared 
on this page in the February 24 issue. 
Says Mr. Clausen, “I thought you might 
be interested to know that this self- 
restoring drop was known as the Over- 
shiner Device. It was manufactured by 
the American Electric Telephone Co. 
before 1900 and many thousands of 
drops were installed in switchboards 
used by the Independent companies. 
The structure also was known as a 
Fisk type self-restoring drop. I think 
that if you will take a look at the 
earliest issue of TELEPHONY, you will 
find a lot of reference to the type of 
switchboard referred to by your cor- 
respondent.” 


Mr. Clausen is a well-known engi- 
neer who has contributed a large num- 
ber of telephone apparatus patents to 


our industry. 
+ ~ * 


Only recently we learned of a new 
plastic, known as “Silicones,” made 
from the basic materials of petroleum, 
brine and sand, and which may be 
used in vapor form to waterproof 
paper. It is claimed that this new resin 
vapor coats the fibers of paper so 
thinly that it cannot be seen under a 
microscope, yet is so durable that sam- 
ples treated three years ago still shed 
water. Cloth garments so treated may 
be washed or dry cleaned without los- 
ing their waterproof qualities. 

It seems that a similar treatment of 
paper used to insulate the conductors 
in lead covered cables may have real 
possibilities for use in our postwar 
telephone distribution systems. 


* * * 


It is claimed that a bureaucrat in 
Washington displays the following sign 
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on his desk: “Why be difficult when 
with just a little more effort you could 
be impossible?” 


* * * 


The Florence Utt Switchboard School 
advertisements in the Philadelphia, Pa., 
newspapers read as follows: “Switch- 
board operators are in big demand at 
good salaries. Practical, professional 
training on live boards in two to four 
weeks. Essential, dignified, pleasant 
work. Day and evening classes—all 
ages.” 

We agree there is a definite need for 
such a school although this is the first 
that has been brought to our attention. 


> 2: 


An artillery officer from overseas has 
the following to say about the tele- 
phone in war: 


“The telephone was and is our basic 
communication. At the present time in 
the artillery units, we have a telephone 
at each gun pit connected to the execu- 
tives’ command post from which the 
orders are given to the guns. When we 
first went into action, the battery ex- 
ecutive would stand in back of his guns 
and shout out his commands to the 
gunners. It was practically impossible 
for the gun crews to hear the com- 
mands most of the time because of the 
firing, the wind or the distance between 
the guns. Because of such uncertainty 
and interference, our firing was slowed 
down considerably. We finally picked 
up enough telephones so each gun had 
one and ieueniiately were able to im- 
prove the speed of firing. 

“Because of the first-hand knowl- 
edge I have had in the use of this 
equipment, I wish the people back 
home—who perhaps must wait to have 
a telephone in their home — might 
better appreciate the reason for the 
delay in securing it. The telephone is 
playing a great part in delivering the 
knock-out blow to the Axis.” 


This is just further proof that there 


is no substitute for the telephone, either 
in war or peace. 


* * * 


The Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co. Transmitter stated in a 
recent issue: 


“Some day somebody will make a 
collection of items about people who 
have been saved from death, injury or 
embarrassment by a telephone call. 
When that time comes here are three 
for the book. 

“A telephone man in Washington 
called a friend in a nearby suburb 
early in the morning on the chance of 
catching him before he started for the 
office. It happened that the friend’s 
alarm clock had failed to go off and the 
telephone awakened him in time to 
avoid being late for work. 

“A soldier called his family in a dis- 
tant state. When the telephone bell 
awakened his sister she discovered that 
the house was full of gas fumes from a 
defective heater. Windows and doors 
were opened in time to prevent asphyx- 
iation. 

“There is a case on record of an un- 
answered telephone call which saved 
three lives. It was the custom of a4 
clergyman to call his mother daily. 
When he received a ‘don’t answer’ on 
one of these calls he became alarmed 
and rushed to her home, in the same 
city. Receiving no reply to repeated 
knocks on the door, he climbed into 
the house through a window and found 
his mother, his sister and her husband 
unconscious.” 


«x * * 


There recently was developed acous- 
tical plaster which, when used on a 
ceiling, blots noise. Three, one-fourth 
inch coats are required, over a brown 
coat. When used over old plaster, chip 
first to roughen. This new plaster costs 
$3.00 per 50 Ib. bag. The finished job 
looks like ordinary plaster. 
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Pacific T&T Pledges Benefits 
To Employes in Service 
The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 


Co., San Francisco, Calif., in a recent | 


letter to its former employes now in 
service, pledged that their entire periods 
of leave would be credited toward the 
Bell System’s benefit and pension plan, 
and that, on their return to work, 
their rate of pay would include all sal- 
ary increases they would have received 
if continuously employed during that 
period. 

In interpreting the spirit in which 
the letter was written, N. R. Powley, 
company president, stated in an inter- 
view his belief that “the hope for 
America lies within the souls of the 
men and women . in the fighting 
forces and fronts.” 


Vv 
OBITUARIES 


IRVAN EARL ALLARD, 45, 
nance man for the Doniphan 
Telephone Co. and its exchanges at 
Greenville and Piedmont, Mo., died 
March 31 at his home in Doniphan. 


mainte- 


He is survived by his widow, who 
is a company switchboard operator, a 
daughter, two grandchildren, his mother 
and a brother. 


HERMAN F. LANG, 87, secretary and 
treasurer of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., at the time of his re- 
tirement in 1930, died April 8. 

He had suffered a fractured hip in 
a fall near his home a month ago. 

Mr. Lang became secretary-treasurer 
of the Missouri & Kansas Telephone 
Co. in 1905 and held the same position 
with the old Bell Telephone Co. 

Surviving are two sons, a daughter 
and seven grandchildren. 


Guy EDGAR SMITH, 47, manager of 
the Morrow County Division of the 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., died April 
8 in Mansfield General Hospital of a 
heart ailment. 

Mr. Smith had been employed by the 
telephone company for 27 years, be- 
coming its manager in 1938. He was 
a veteran of World War I. 


He leaves his widow and a daughter. 


FRANK C. THRASHER, 45, manager | 
of the Farmers Independent Telephone 
Co., Red Cloud, Neb., for the past 16 | 
years, died April 6, following a stroke | 
suffered the preceding day. | 
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Kansas City and St. Louis 
Ask Telephone Rehearings 


The cities of St. Louis and Kansas 


City, Mo., on April 4 filed motions with 


| the Missouri 


Public Service Commis- 


| sion for rehearings on the Southwest- 


ern Bell Telephone Co. property evalu- 
ation case which was completed by the 
commission last month. (TELEPHONY, 
March 17, page 26.) 

The valuation, which took eight years 
and more than $1,000,000 to complete, 
estimated Southwestern Bell properties 
in the state at more than $100,000,000. 
In stating its findings, the commission 
said it had reached the “general and 
tentative” conclusion that the com- 
pany’s rates in the state apparently 
were fair and not excessive. 

The telephone rate cases in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Joplin, Mo., then 
pending, were set aside until the tele- 


| phone properties could be evaluated. 


In the St. Louis motion for rehear- 
ing which was filed by City Counselor 
Joseph F. Holland, it was stated that 


| the commission’s failure to segregate 


the city of St. Louis from its district 
exchange area “is prejudicial to the 
city of St. Louis, and causes it to share 
some of the burdens and expenses 
which rightly should be borne by 
others.” 


The motion also protested that the 


| commission had indicated it was favor- 





able to the state-wide method of rate 
application, and said that the city felt 
such action would be unfair “and would 
so burden the rate payers that even a 
mere intimation that it may be adopted 
should be protested. 


“The application of the state-wide 
theory to St. Louis would, as the com- 
pany admits, result in the imposition 
of rates not only sufficient to ‘pay our 
own way,’ but to make up in substan- 
tial measure the losses for practically 
all of the rest of the state except, per- 
haps, Kansas City,” the motion said. 


Kansas City’s motion for a rehearing 
was filed by W. E. Kemp, city coun- 
selor, and Jerome Joffee, special utili- 
ties and legislative counsel. 

It charged that the commission had 
“prejudged the three pending rate 
cases by stating its views” and hesi- 
tating to order a rate investigation of 
the company on its own motion, and 
that this attitude had “failed to comply 
with its own ruling to restrict the in- 
vestigation solely to an evaluation of 
the properties.” 

It added that the commission had 
“reached conclusions and expressed 
views with respect to rates without a 
fair hearing,” and “failed to serve the 
public interest by failing to dispose 
of the pending rate cases.” 

The Kansas City motion also said 
that the evaluation of the city should 
be separated from the evaluation of 
the Kansas City district exchange area, 
and that the commission “failed to 
duly consider the economic trends in 
the state and the nation” since the in- 
vestigation was begun. 

The commission has not yet taken 
action on the two motions for rehear- 
ings. 


Vv 


Tennessee Independents Confer 
On Rural Improvements 

Representatives of 25 small telephone 
companies met with the Tennessee 
Railroad & Public Utilities Commission 
March 29 to discuss the improvement 
of service in rural communities. (TE- 
LEPHONY, March 24, page 28.) 

J. A. Davis of the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., told of his 
firm’s experiences in making surveys 
preliminary to improving service in 
Gibson, Tenn., and Bedford, Ky. 

Others who spoke, in addition to com- 
missioners, were S. B. Dibble, Jr., of 
Cookeville, president of the Tennessee 
Independent Telephone Association, 
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Wherever there is heavy traffic, wherever there are many people 
whe do not have private telephones—pay stations are not only nec- 
essary but profitable. Thousands of times the convenient location of 
_@ Gray Pay Station has made possible getting a doctor, the fire 
fas artment or police quickly—thus preserving lives. Gray Pay Stations 
available to telephone companies on their priority from the 
ns s listed below. Gray is doing war work of the highest 
y in radio, radar, oo. electronic and com- 
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SUB-STATION 
PROTECTORS 





The Type O single circuit protector, 
equipped with one pair of fuses and 
one pair of high potential dischargers 
are unexcelled for both indoor and 
outdoor use. 


O-7 with A-7 Wood fuses 
O-9 with A-9 Lavite fuses 
O-12 with A-12 Lavite fuses 
0-44 with A-44 Wood fuses 





TYPE RO 


The Type R_  Sub-station Protector 
Mounting is available for two applica- 
tions: Type RO for outside mounting is 
equipped with bracket and heavy zinc 
weather-proof hood and the Type RI 
(without hood) is for inside mounting. 
(Type R uses Type H Protector Mounts) 
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and general manager of the Southern 
Continental Telephone Co., and W. E. 
Duncan of Nashville, state manager of 
Southern Bell. 


The meeting was called by the com- 
mission, which invited 147 members of 
the association. 


Vv 


Mabel, Minn., Exchange 
Gets Rate Increase 

The Mabel (Minn.) Telephone Ex- 
change Co. on April 9 was authorized 
by the Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission to place in effect on 
May 1 the following rates and charges: 


Class of 

Service 

Individual line, 
business or resi- 


Present Proposed 
Net Rates Net Rates 


"Ee are $3.00 $4.50 
Extension stations 2.00 3.50 
Rural multi-party, 

residence ...... 3.00 4.50 

The Mabel company, operating in 


Fillmore County, switches for approxi- 
mately 200 local and 335 rural stations. 
The book cost of the property useful in 
rendering service was listed as $3,736. 


Vv 


North Carolina Limits 10 
Subscribers to a Line 

The North Carolina Utilities Com- 
mission recently issued an order re- 
quiring telephone companies putting 
more than 10 subscribers on one cir- 
cuit to have written authority from the 
commission to do so. Companies now 
having more than 10 subscribers on 
any one circuit are required to make 
a report to the commission within 60 
days, covering each circuit in question, 
giving the number of subscribers, as 
well as the monthly charge on each. 

In releasing the order, Rate Expert 
Edgar Womble of the commission said 
the commission had been informed that 
“some companies had an excessive num- 
ber of subscribers on their circuits, and 
that this condition caused inferior serv- 
ice, at the same time resulting in an 
excessive charge per telephone for the 
service.” 


Vv 


North Dakota Company Buys 
Minnesota Independent 


The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on April 13 ap- 
proved the joint application of the 


Manston Telephone Co. of Manston, 
Mitchell and Atherton townships, 
county of Wilkin, Minn., and the Ab- 
ercrombie (N. D.) Telephone Co. to 
sell and buy, respectively, all the tele- 
phone properties of the Manston com- 
pany, including indeterminate permits, 
franchises and other licenses. 


In granting the application, the com- 
mission gave no consideration to the 
value of the property and the price 
paid therefor and pointed out that sale 
authorization should not be construed 
to be an approval of any increase or 
change in rates and charges or dimi- 
nution of service in the territory served 
by the Manston company. 


Vv 


Grant Minnesota Independent 
Rate Increase 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on March 27 granted 
authority to the Dunnell (Minn.) Tele- 
phone Co. to increase its telephone 
rates to the proposed amounts, with a 
discount of 10 per cent if paid one 
year in advance. (TELEPHONY, March 
17, page 23.) 

These 
upon the 
April 30. 

The company 


effective 
date following 


will become 
billing 


rates 
first 


serves approximately 
76 local and 158 rural stations. The 
recorded book cost of the telephone 
property useful in rendering telephone 
service was listed at $10,947. 


Vv 


Introduce Bill to Tax Telephone 
Installations in Oklahoma 

Each telephone installation, includ- 
ing extensions, with the exception of 
rural telephones, would be taxed under 
bill HR 488 introduced by Representa- 
tive Cantrell which has passed the 
house of the Oklahoma Legislature and 
is now pending in the Senate Revenue 
& Taxation Committee. 

The bill, as originally introduced, 
proposed a levy of five cents per month 
on every telephone in Oklahoma, with 
the subscriber paying the tax. Before 
passing the measure, the house amended 
it to levy a tax of 10 cents per month 
on each city telephone, two cents per 
month on each extension and one cent 
on each telephone outside of cities. 
Rural telephones were exempted by the 
amendment in the house. The provision 
that the subscriber should pay the tax 
was stricken and the bill amended to 
require that the telephone company pay 
the tax. 

The only other bill introduced in the 
Oklahoma Legislature at this seSsion 
which related directly to telephones was 
HR 259, by Representative Wright of 
the house and Senator Cobb of the 
senate. This bill, however, was killed 
in the house. 

The measure declared unlawful 
charges made by any hotel, apartment 
hotel or inn for local or long distance 
telephone services in excess of the au- 
thorized rates, filed in tariffs with the 
commission. 
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Commission Approves Sale 
Of Minnesota Independent 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on April 9 approved 
the sale of the Donaldson (Minn.) 
Telephone Co. by its owner L. H. Sa- 
verien to Willard Vesey, who will con- 
tinue to operate it under the same 
name, 

The commission gave no considera- 
tion as to the value or price paid 
therefor, and stated that nothing in 
the order might be construed as ap- 
proval of any increase or change in 
rates or charges or diminution of serv- 
ice in the territory now served by the 
telephone lines. 


Vv 


Negotiate for Puerto Rico 
Telephone Company Purchase 
(Special to TELEPHONY )—Negotiations 
for the purchase of the Puerto Rico 
Telephone Co, will be renewed soon 
between government officials and com- 
pany representatives, it is expected, the 
company already having submitted a 


report on the cost of installing the | 


dial telephone system and other ex- 
penditures. (TELEPHONY, February 10, 
page 37.) 

It is reported that a bill to appro- 








priate $5,000,000 for the purchase and | 


expropriation by the communications 


authority of the properties of the | 


Puerto Rico Telephone Co., with the 
object of establishing a single tele- 
phone system throughout Puerto Rico, 
recently was introduced in the senate. 

The officials of the communications 
authority expect some action from the 
Puerto Rico Legislature, now in regu- 
lar session, in connection with the ap- 


propriation of funds with which to | 


purchase the company’s properties. 
The dominant Popular Democratic 
Party, now in complete control of both 
houses of the legislature, sponsored the 
purchase and expropriation of the 
Puerto Rico Telephone Co.’s properties. 


vv 


Puerto Rican Senate Passes 
Bill for Dial Telephones 

(Special to TetepHony)—The Senate 
of Puerto Rico at San Juan recently 
passed a bill appropriating $234,650 to 
the communications authority for the 
following projects to be carried out 
after June 30, 1945: Reconstruction of 
the telephone system plant at the city 
of Caguas, total cost of project, $30,- 
000; installation of dial telephone sys- 
tem at the Guaynabo station, $7,650; 
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The NEALE Model “B” 
CABLE SPINNER 


and Accessories 


IT WILL PAY YOU to look 
into the money-saving fea- 
tures of this new method of 
hanging cable. We have 
everything you need to put 
it to work in your plant. Ask 





us for full information. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET + CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 


















All the tools of war aren't guns, shells, tanks, 
mortars or other weapons. Pliers, wire-cutters, splic- 
ing clamps, and many similar items play an impor- 
tant part. With the armed forces, and with those 
at home too, these tools are helping us win the 
biggest war in all history. 


Because they are important to the war effort, 
your tools deserve good treatment. Klein Tools, 
especially, are so sturdy and dependable they'll 
last well beyond any duration if you'll give them 
reasonable care. But, when you do need new tools, 
specify Klein, and we'll do our best to meet your 
needs promptly. 


DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


SALES CORPORATION 





1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET * CHICAGO7, ILLINOIS 
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FOR=SPEED IN 
INSTALLATION 


The exclusive Everstick nut housing locks 
the Anchor firmly on the rod. This 
peeds up installati Plates are so 
designed, that they expand easily into 
undisturbed earth. and extra holding 
power is achieved. Made of tough, rust- 
resistant malleable iron. Write for bulletin. 





EVERSTICK ANCHOR CO. 
FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


Keystone For 
Long Service 





Because 


@ Keystone B.B. line wire has 
extra weight of zinc galvaniz- 
ing on it. 





| @ The zinc is evenly distributed 
around the entire circumfer- 
| ence of the wire. 





Just those two reasons. But, they 
are all-important. Try it, and 
see the difference after ten years. 


DEPEND ON|| 


UTTLE 





















extension of telegraph lines, $25,000; 
reconstruction and repairs to telephone 
lines, $14,500; purchase of equipment 
for the telegraph service throughout 
Puerto Rico, $10,000; construction of a 
warehouse in Caguas, $10,000; pur- 
chase of equipment for the divisions of 
accounting and operations of the com- 
munications authority, $17,500; con- 
struction of office buildings for the 
Puerto Rico telephone stations, $20,000; 
installation of a radio station, $100,- 
000. 


It is expected that the bill will be 
passed by the House of Representatives 


| and signed by the governor. The money 


| listing 


appropriated will be available for the 
forthcoming fiscal year, beginning June 
30, 1945. 

Vv 


To Incorporate Illinois Company 

R. W. Rauh, E. Rauh and E. Schlund 
recently filed papers of incorporation 
for the Metamore (IIll.) Telephone Co., 
50 shares of common stock, 


| par value at $100. The purpose ex- 


pressed was to own and operate a tele- 
phone exchange in Metamora, IIl., fur- 
nishing telephone service to the resi- 


| dents of Metamora and surrounding 


community. 
Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Illinois Commerce Commission 


April 10: Hearing on application 
for proposed advance in rates of Dan- 
forth (Ill.) Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. 


Kansas State Corporation Commission 

March 27: Granted permission to 
Otis (Kan.) Telephone Co. to make 
certain rate changes. 

April 2: Granted authority to Ionia 
(Kan.) Telephone Co. to make certain 
rate changes. 

April 2: Ordered to hold for 10 
days application of Inland Telephone 
Co., Wellsville, for permission to trans- 
fer franchise and cease operating. 

April 2: Ordered to hold for 10 
days application of Ross Gault for 
certificate of convenience and authority 
to transact telephone business in Wells- 
ville and vicinity. 

April 9: Heard and advised appli- 
cation of Jamestown (Kan.) Telephone 
Co. for authority to make certain rate 
changes. 

April 17: Hearing on application of 
W. D. and Florence Erma May for per- 
mission to transfer their franchise and 
cease operating the Geuda Springs 
(Kan.) Telephone Co. 

April 17: Hearing on application 
of Loris J. and Winona Wilson for 
certificate of convenience and authority 
to transact telephone business in Geuda 
Springs, Sumner County. 

April 24: Hearing on application of 
Gorham (Kan.) Telephone Co. for 
authority to make certain rate changes. 


May 8: Hearing on application of 


Farmers Telephone Association of 

Flush (Kan.) for authority to make 

certain rate changes. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 
April 17: Hearing on application of 


Cameron (Wis.) Farmers Telephone 
Co. for authority to increase rates, 
VV 


Signal Corps Improves 
Sound Ranging Equipment 

Recent engineering advances have 
resulted in the development, by the Sig- 
nal Corps, of improvements in sound 
ranging equipment which are proving 
important to American artillerymen in 
locating enemy gun positions. 

Accurate sound ranging determines 
the location of an enemy gun by pick- 
ing up the sound wave produced by the 
muzzle blast of the gun. Neutralizing 
counter battery fire is then employed. 
This fire takes into account the point 
of explosion of our own projectiles and 
the adjustment of our guns to coincide 
this explosion with the position of 
enemy guns. 


Sound ranging methods now in use 
require a number of special micro- 
phones set up at intervals behind the 
front lines. Each microphone is con- 
nected with the central sound ranging 
system by wire lines. 

The microphones pick up the signal 
(enemy gun fire or our shell bursts) 
and transmit it to the central station 
where it is photographically recorded 
by an oscillograph. From the differ- 
ences of the times of arrival of the 
signal at the various microphones the 
position of the enemy gur is deter- 
mined by means of geometric calcula- 
tions. 

The new Signal Corps sound ranging 
set is less than half the size and weight 
of the equipment used by the Army 
at the outset of the war, and the pho- 
tographic recording feature is being 
replaced by a dry recorder which elim- 
inates the requirement for photographic 
chemicals. 

The microphone array in sound 
ranging is often spread over a distance 
of from 10,000 to 15,000 yards. Ap- 
proximately 10 miles of wire are re- 
quired to connect the microphones to 
the recording station. 


Vv 
Stops Special Telephone Rates 


Due to exceptionally heavy toll traffic, 
the Avalon Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at St. John’s, N. F., has been 
obliged to discontinue special Sunday 
and night calling rates previously in 
effect to encourage week-end and after- 
hour long distance usage. The company 
operates in St. John’s and vicinity, and 
has trunk lines fanning out to some 20 
exchanges within a 100-mile radius. 
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Name AT&T Official 
Army Publicity Aide 

Arthur W. Page of New York City, 
vice president of the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., recently was 
appointed a temporary special consult- 
ant to the Secretary of War in the 
public relations field. He will work 
with Maj. Gen. A. D. Surles. 

There was no disclosure as to the 
nature of Mr. Page’s duties, but the 
War Department has been stressing its 
interest in acquainting the public thor- 
oughly with all phases of redeployment 
and demobilization problems. 


Vv 


Signal Company Active 
On Okinawa Island 

Aside from touring ahead of the 
front lines and killing an occasional 
Jap, the Division Signal Company on 
Okinawa Island didn’t do anything the 
first five days ashore except set up a 
communications system equivalent to 
to that serving a town of 5,000 persons. 

To do this, Lieut. Col. James G. 
Smith of Alexandria, Va., Division Sig- 
nal Officer, pointed out, it was neces- 
sary to transport 2,000 men, 175 radio 
equipped vehicles, and 1,000 tons of 
equipment more than 1,200 miles. The 
wiremen have covered 12 miles of the 
island, strung 750 miles of wire and 
installed 500 telephones. 

The wiremen, whose life expectancy, 
Colonel Smith said, is shorter than that 
of a machine gunner, are armed largely 
with a knife and pliers. 

The experience of Sgt. John Merten 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and his buddy, Corp. 
Robert Erriter, is illustrative of the 
routine life of the wiremen. 

The second day ashore they set out 
in a jeep, went about their work, and 
passed through several towns where 
they waved pleasantly to the civilians. 
In the afternoon they were hailed by a 
unit of the infantry coming up from 
the rear. 

“What are you doing here?” inquired 
an infantry officer. “You are ’way out 
ahead of the front lines.” 


Vv 


Airmen "Beef" to Prime Minister 
Via Long Distance Telephone 

Columnist Sean Edwin recently told 
this story-of-the-week in the Montreal 
(Que.) Herald: 


_Prime Minister W. L. Mackenzie 
King got an earful from a group of 
Canadian airmen the other dawning. 
They didn’t go to Ottawa to talk over 
their troubles with him, either. They 
reached him by long distance telephone, 
and we have the story from someone 
who was there. 


The airmen were sitting around the 
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canteen. They were beefing. Mostly 
they were beefing about the draftees 
and their own station, and how the 
commanding officer was handling it. 
The evening wore on and the beer 
wore out. 


“Why don’t you telephone Mackenzie | 


King and tell him about it?” said one 
airman to another. The suggestion 
clicked. 

Off they all went to the nearest pay- 
station where they pooled their shrink- 


ing resources. One airman put the call | 


through person-to-person. It was late 


at night, but the call went through. | 
Soon a sleepy voice answered, “Hullo.” | 


It was Mr. King all right. 


From there on the airman felt like | 


taking a powder but his buddies 
crowded around him and gave him 
courage. 

“Talk, but fast,” they said. ““Remem- 
ber our dough’s paying for this call.” 

So he talked. He said the airmen 
felt it was their collective duty to tell 
the Prime Minister how they felt about 
draftees. He said a lot more and then 
he stopped. But, from the other end of 
the line—from Ottawa—the Prime 
Minister was speaking. 

“Keep right on,” he said. 

“But the three minutes are up,” 
wailed the airman, “and we haven’t got 
any more money.” 

“Keep talking,” said Mr. King, “T’ll 
pay for the rest of the time, I don’t 
have enough chance to talk with you 
lads.” 

Then they all crowded up to the tele- 
phone. Each one had a beef, and they 
quoted chapter and verse. 

The Prime Minister of Canada 
listened. He said he would see what 
he could do, and we assume he will. 
And from what we can gather, his 
patient good nature didn’t cost him any 
friends. 


Vv 


German's Party Line Aids 
American Troops 

The Germans made a serious mistake 
when they built one section of the Seig- 
fried Line—they installed a party line 
telephone system connecting all their 
pillboxes. 


American troops captured many of | 


the pillboxes intact and picked up some 
interesting conversations until the Ger- 
mans discovered their mistake and be- 
gan using code. 


One Nazi non-commissioned officer 


was heard calling from his pillbox to | 


the regimental command post to report 
that a pillbox on his right flank had 
just been blown up. 

“That’s impossible,” the regimental 
command shot back. “I forbid you to 
discuss such rumors.” 


“That’s not a rumor, sir, I’m staring | 


at the pillbox now and it just isn’t 
there any more,” replied the non-com. 

“You quit spreading such talk or I’ll 
have you shot,” the officer said. 


The non-com hung up the telephone, | 


walked out of the pillbox and sur- 
rendered. 





HEMINGRAY 
INSULATORS 


Favorably Known Since 1870 





HEMINGRAY NO. 43 
— Has top groove for 
long spans in mountain- 
ous country 


THE ACCEPTED STANDARD! 


Experience has shown that Hemin- 
gray Insulators never fail to render 
dependable, long-life service. 

That’s why leading telephone and 
telegraph companies have adopted 
Hemingrays as standard equipment. 

Many of these famous insulators 
are still in service after 20, 30—and 
even 50 years. 

Hemingrays are sold by principal 
jobbers and are manufactured by 
Owens-Illinois, Hemingray Division, 


Muncie, Indiana. 
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with the 
Improved RTC-2 VINCENT 


RARE GAS RELAY 


for harmonic or coded bells 



















Dual purpose 
device which 
economically 
improves both 
ringing and 
transmission 
on party lines. 


NO MOVING PARTS. 
Fully Guaranteed. 


Can be installed 
in a minute 





Write for Catalog 39-A describing 
Non-Grounding Rare Gas Arresters 
Terminal Strips Potheads + Housings 


L.S. BRACH Mfg. Corp. 


55-63 Dickerson § Newark, N. J 


S gnal Circuit Engineers Since 1906 








ELECTROX 


BATTERY 
ELIMINATOR 


GIVES WORRY-FREE SERVICE 


Operates direct from lighting circuit. 

Delivers constant, humless D.C. to oper- 

ator's circuit on magneto switchboard. 

Power-off relay assures uninterrupted 
service in case of power 
failure. Low in cost! See 
your jobber, or write direct 
for full information. 
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Bell Plans Rural 
Telephone Projects 


| (Concluded from page 15) 





Carrier on Telephone Lines 

It is hoped that carrier can be used 
after the war, not only on rural power 
lines but also on rural telephone lines, 
to provide more circuits over estab- 
lished pole line routes. 


Rural Radio-Telephony 

The remarkable accomplishments of 
radio-telephony in the war have brought 
many suggestions for—and some fan- 
ciful pictures of—the peacetime uses of 
radio communication, particularly as an 
aid to farmers and others in isolated 
places. 

The Bell System, which has had a 
good deal of experience with radio 
telephone communications, has already 
filed requests with the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to make avail- 
able frequency assignments for 20 rural 
customer circuits with which to conduct 
experiments and develop this type of 
service. These frequency assignments 
could be duplicated over and over in 
different localities because short wave 
frequencies of the type requested have 
limited transmission ranges, usually not 
extending further than the limit of 
vision. 


Improvements in Service 

Originally, most rural telephones 
used the “magneto” type of system, in 
which the subscriber must turn a crank 
to signal the operator. But about three- 
fourths of the system’s rural telephones 
now have the type of signal used in 
cities, where the operator is signaled 
simply by lifting the telephone from its 


| cradle. And, the article states, the Bell 


companies propose to extend this form 
of service systematically. 

Also, for years, most rural customers 
were summoned to the telephone by 
what is known as code ringing, where 
signals such as two long rings and 
one short are heard by all subscribers 
on the line. At present, well over one- 
half the farm telephones have some 
form of selective signaling, whereby the 
rings of only a part of the people on 
the line are heard by any one sub- 
scriber. It is hoped after the war to 
extend this selective ringing to sub- 


stantially all rural customers. 


Much has been done to improve the 


clearness of transmission on rural lines 
| by changing grounded circuits to me- 


tallic circuits. The latest and most 
efficient types of telephone transmitters 


and receivers have been introduced jn 
rural as well as in urban service as 
they have become available, and it is 
estimated that 60 per cent of rural 
telephones already are equipped with 
them. This proportion will be increased 
rapidly after the war. 

Also, the number of subscribers per 
line, which because of wartime limita- 
tions has in some cases become greater 
than seems desirable for normal times, 
will be reduced. 

The Bell companies have long given 
help in many ways to mutual service 
station groups. Such help will be in- 
creased after the war, ranging from 
advice on how a group should organize 
for service and build the lines to con- 
tinued assistance in the maintenance 
of lines. 

The Bell System’s plans for intensi- 
fication of its rural development pro- 
gram are well along. To build on a 
sound basis of fact, fundamental in- 
quiries and surveys are needed, and 
some of these already are under way. 
We are finding out what people in rural 
areas think about telephone service, and 
what they want. These inquries, to- 
gether with detailed surveys of many 
typical areas, will guide engineering 
plans and promotional! efforts. 

However, full realization of the pro- 
gram must wait until the end of the 
war brings back the system’s men now 
in the services—some 60,000 of them. 
The $100,000,000 program, with its ob- 
jective of 1,000,000 more rural tele- 
phones, will be an important factor in 
providing work for a considerable num- 
ber of these telephone soldiers and 
sailors.—Reprinted from 195 Bulletin 


Vv 


Arkansas Farmers Seek 
Telephone Service 

Farmers in south Arkansas County, 
Ark., are interested in rural telephone 
development as an immediate means of 
reducing necessary travel in farm op- 
eration, said W. F. Wright, 
agent, recently. 


county 


Rural telephone development first 
was discussed at the January meeting 
of the Arkansas County Agricultural 
Planning Committee. Forty-five farmers 
now have requested telephone service 
and construction of lines will start 
soon, it was reported. 

The county agent was asked to con- 
tact the telephone company and in- 
vestigate possibilities. Leaders were 
appointed to make surveys in Bayou 
Meto, Pampas, New Providence and 
Turley communities to determine the 
number of farmers interested in the 
installation of a telephone. The project 
will be carried into other sections of 
the county, also, said Mr. Wright. 
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Writer Describes Operators As 
Accurate, Intelligent, Patient 


In an article, entitled “Operators at 
Telephone Switchboard in Vital Role,” 
Anne Clements, staff writer for the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, reviewed 
the work of the telephone operators 
there and eulogized them for their eager 
and successful participation in a con- 
stant drive to keep the messages flow- 
ing. Excerpts from the story follow: 


“Mr. Jones, Washington calling.” . 


“Your number please?” .. . “Sorry, the 
line is busy.” . . . “Chicago calling Mr. 
Smith.” . . . “San Francisco has pri- 


ority call for Mr. White.” . . . and so it 
goes, the unceasing flow of important 
wartime conversation circulating 
through the veins and arteries of the 
telephone network in order to keep the 
heart of the nation beating. 

Behind the man, behind the tele- 
phone, behind the switchboard is the 
telephone operator. She is a combina- 
tion of accuracy, intelligence and 
patience. She aids you in emergencies. 
She listens to your gripes. Her deft 
fingers transmit your calls to far-off 
places. Time is an all important ele- 
ment to her. She knows its value and 
does not waste it. 

The operators have a lingo all their 
own. To Mutt and Jeff, NC may 
mean no comment, but to the switch- 
board operator, it means no circuit. To 
some people DA denotes district attor- 
ney, but it’s a don’t answer sign for 
the operator. Then there are such 
originals as UD (he’ll be in, but don’t 
know when), U-4 (he’s out, expected 
at four o’clock), and U-X (he’s not 
there and don’t know when he will be). 
And, of course, there is the famous 
BY, the busy signal. Every office in the 
USA uses the same abbreviations. 

One of the most chaotic jobs is that 
of the information operator. In South 
Bend it usually takes eight operators 
to handle these calls. Each girl has a 
circular moving, filed alphabet and 
some out-of-town directories to aid her. 

Another interesting sidelight in the 
life of an operator is the system where- 
by a person dials 0 for operator. It is 
very easy for children to dial 0 and 
ask for the time. Tiny children like to 
call the operator and have a lengthy 
conversation with her... . 


Vv 


Wounded in Germany 


Prc. FERRAR, an employe of the 
Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
Washington, D. C., before he entered 
the Army in April, 1944, was wounded 
in Germany December 9, following a 
month’s overseas duty. 
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Steals Telephone 


Delia Youngman told St. Paul, Minn., 
police that some time during the night 
of April 9 some one pushed up a win- 
dow in her house, snipped a cord and 
Stole her telephone. 


APRIL 21, 1945 


Tells Stromberg Workers 
To Beat Production Record 


An urgent plea to the workers of the | 


Stromberg-Carlson Co. “to surpass al- 
ready phenomenal production records 
in critically needed communications 
equipment” was sounded by Maj. Gen. 
William H. Harrison, chief procure- 
ment officer for the United States Army 
Signal Corps, in a recent visit to the 
Rochester, N. Y., plant. 

Addressing the workers via a plant- 
wide public address system, General 
Harrison said: “We know that each 
doughboy, as he meets the enemy, 
knows instinctively what to do, We 
know he will not falter. We must ex- 
pect the home front not to falter. There 
must be no let-up until the job is 
cleaned up on both the European and 
the Pacific battle fronts. The need for 
Stromberg-Carlson products will con- 
tinue long after VE-day.” 

General Harrison was accompanied 
on his tour of the plant by Wesley M. 
Angle, company president and Dr. Ray 
H. Manson, vice president and general 
manager. 
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Hallicrafters’ SCR-299 Is 
Powerful War Weapon 

The SCR-299, produced by the Halli- 
crafters Co., Chicago radio manufac- 
turers, has become so potent a weapon 
of war that enemy airmen on all fronts 
have been given special 
to destroy it at sight. 


instructions 


This fact was pointed out in one of 
the series of broadcasts, entitled 
“America Unlimited,” showing the part 
American workers play in Allied vic- 
tories. 

Part of the story told over the air 
was that almost every time the Amer- 
ican public hears an eye witness radio 
account of battles in Germany, Italy, 
Asia or the South Pacific broadcast by 
front line correspondents, the voice is 
being transmitted through an SCR-299. 

Pointed out in the dramatization was 
the informative note that besides broad- 
casting news to America and other 
Allied nations, the unit plays an indis- 
pensable part in every battle, providing 
intercommunication between various 
attacking units, the command posts and 
other dispersed fighting posts. 


VV 
Exide Wins Fifth "E" Star 
The Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers of 


Exide batteries, recently was awarded 
a fifth Army-Navy “E” star. The com- 
pany received its first award in March, 
1942. 
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MULTIPOINT 
CANT HOOK 


6 points, '4” x 4” in size grip 
the pole securely but leave no 
deep hole to encourage rot and 
decay. Points renewable when 
worn. Furnished in small, medi- 
um and large sizes for handling 
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JOSLYN MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 
Executive Offices 
20 North Wacker Drive * Chicago, Illinois 


Branches and Warehouses with Complete Stocks in 
Principal Cities of the United States 
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Walter V. Hughes, Everstick 
President, Dies 

Walter V. Hughes, president of 
Everstick Anchor Co., Fairfield, Ohio, 
died at his home there on March 13. 
A heart attack was the cause of his 
death. 


Mr. Hughes was born in Columbus 
Junction, Ohio, on April 2, 1881. After 
the completion of the public schools in 
that town he went to Parsons College 
and was graduated with the class of 
1904. For a year after his graduation 
he was a railroad auditor. In 1905 he 
returned to Fairfield and became audi- 
tor for the Iowa Malleable Iron Co. In 
1910 he was elected assistant secretary 
of the firm; in 1915 he became secre- 
tary-treasurer, and in 1917 was made 
the general manager. Following the 
death of the late R. B, Louden, in 1940, 
Mr. Hughes was named president of 
the company. 

He became president of the Everstick 
Anchor Co., a subsidiary of the Mal- 
leable company, when that concern was 
moved to Fairfield in 1932. 
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Benwood Opens New York 
Office; Dahli in Charge 

The Benwood Linze Electrical Manu- 
facturing Co., with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., recently announced the 
opening of its New York City office in 
the Graybar Building, 420 Lexington 
Ave. H. S. Dahl, who has specialized 
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Gedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
— ggg Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla.—Creosot Southern Pine. 
Poles of Superior Long Leaf Quality. 
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H. S. DAHL 


in electrical work for the past 10 years, 
is in charge. 

Founded in 1893, the company is a 
pioneer in the development and manu- 
facture of the metallic rectifier, which 
was designed to convert alternating 
current to direct current. It designed 
and produced the first fast battery 
charger in the United States, it was 
reported. 


Vv 


Western Electric Moves 
Traffic Headquarters 
Headquarters organization of the 
Western Electric Co.’s Traffic Depart- 
ment, located at the Hawthorne Works 
in Chicago since 1918, moved to the 
company’s general headquarters at 195 
Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., April 
16. The transfer was made to co- 
ordinate the expanded activities of the 
traffic organization with those of the 
company’s other general departments 
at headquarters, and takes W. McGirr, 
traffic manager, R. C. Colton, assistant 
traffic manager, and other members of 
their group to the New York location. 
In addition to the above transfers, 
G. M. Schifferdecker, traffic agent at 
the company’s Kearny, N. J., plant, was 
promoted to assistant traffic manager 
at New York. F. A, Demarest, division 
traffic agent at New York headquarters, 
succeeds Mr. Schifferdecker as Kearny 
traffic agent. 
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Management Aids Employes 
On Insurance Plan 

Employes of the Union Telephone 
Co., Greenfield, Ind., and associated 
companies under the ownership of John 
T. Detchon now are covered by a group 
insurance policy which pays death, 
accident and hospital benefits. The new 
plan, which became effective March 1, 
provides a fixed sum of life insurance 


and a variable amount of sickness and 
accident benefits depending upon weekly 
earnings. There also are standard 
amounts provided for hospital fees and 
surgical expense. 

Employes contribute amounts as low 
as 88 cents biweekly toward the policy 
premium and the company provides the 
balance of the net cost of the insur- 
ance. The company reports that the 
plan has been well received by the em- 
ployes. 


Cedar Poles 
MAC GILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, Wis 
+ - 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 





ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery Pi., N.Y. C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES: 
New Orleans, nm, Tenn. on, 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, il! 


Mass. 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
Engineer 
Consultation ® Investigation 
Reports 


261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber ° 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and taboratories: Mobile, Ala. 
Branch offices: New York and St. Louis. 


inspectors conveniently located for prompt service. 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 

3324 Bankers Bldg., Chicago 
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